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The Wey Grr 


For “Our Own Book of the Month” I nominate Christianity and Our W'orld—John 
Bennett's prescient analysis of the Christian faith. (Be sure to read Henry Van 
Dusen’s review, on page 82.) 


The 1940 Olympic Games are to be held in Japan. Observers declare that already 
public opinion in Japan is being stirred in a helpful way. Overwhelming provin 
cialism and localism are even mightier than pugnacious militarism and the interna- 
tional ideas growing out of the Olympics are already creating a new mood 


In Moscow the Chemical Institute for Health Protection has announced the con- 
struction of a gas-proof baby carriage. This should reconcile all mothers and 
future mothers to the inevitability of a new world war. Bring on your poison gas 
barrage! 


In a desperate attempt to rid their country of opium and dope addicts, the Chinese 
government shot 964 addicts and anti-opium law violators and registered 1,569,805 
drug users. Meanwhile the Japanese are pushing the sale of opium and narcotic 
drugs in most parts of China, Manchuria and Mongolia. 


I am told the post-game under-stand accumulation of bottles reached the vanishing 
point following Dr. Dodd's forthright courageous statement on drinking at football 
games. I applaud. 


To my friends who wish to keep in touch with the ramifications of the alcohol 
problem I recommend the releases of Allied Youth (Washington, D. C.). This 
organization makes a frontal attack on the problem as it affects young people and 
prints strategic stuff (at low cost) useful for theme writers, speechmakers and 
educators. 


In his recent widely publicized speech Mr. Edward Filene, Boston merchant, urged 
the church to take the lead in promoting consumer cooperation. — [i 
survive, he declares, it must somehow learn to practice brotherhood. 
gious life man learned that he cannot live unto himself alone. 
went on assuming and nowhere more than in Christian America that we could 
make some fine distinctions between a spiritual and a natural truth. And so we 
dedicated one day in every week to this spiritual truth, and six days a week to the 
notion that man not only can live unto himself, but that, if he were really practical, 
he would. If man can live unto himself alone, the sooner we find it out the 
better. If he can’t, the whole theory of rugged individualism is visionary and im- 
practical, and those who hold to it are the real ‘crackpots.’ It is something new 
under the economic sun when a successful exponent of “big business” thus chal- 
lenges the church to “meddle” with business. 


business ts to 
“In his reli- 
Nevertheless we 


I am constrained to share with my friends this revealing statement by 
Brandeis, which I came upon in an opinion handed down in 1923: “Democracy 
substitutes self-restraint for-external restraint. It demands continuous 
sacrifice by the individual and more exigent obedience to the moral law than any 
other form of government. Success in a democratic undertaking 
only when the process of perfecting the individual is pursued.” 


J ustice 


is 1 ssible 


I join the general acclaim for the choice of Carl von Ossietzky as Nobel peace 
prize winner. Like Jaques Martin in a French prison, von Ossietzky in a Nazi 
concentration camp has been a willing sacrifice for the ideal of world peace and 
international understanding. Such men are among the world’s really great. 


Prize money — $5,000 — is offered for best papers of not more than two thousand 
words on the subject: “How Can the People of the World Achieve Universal Dis- 
armament.” Contest closes May 1, 1937. Students in every country are invited to 
compete. (Particulars from the New History Society, 132 East 65th Street, New 
York City.) 


And more prize money awaits the writers of “clever modern plays dealing with the 
alcohol situation as it affects young people, their friends and families” suitable for 
performance before a high school or college audience. Prizes are $100; $50; $25. 
(For rules write: Allied Youth, National Education Building, Washington, D. C.) 
The Loy Longs, accompanied by Joan Margaret (aged three months) and Loy’s 
new M.A. degree, arrived back in India, December 21st. With eager courage they 
begin their work in Ahmednagar where the immediate task is famine relief 
necessary because the monsoon rains failed and the poverty ridden villages are 
suffering from inadequate food and water supply. 


Wilmina Rowland — InrercoLLEGIAN Editor-at-large and N. C. S. C. A. representa- 
tive to the British Quadrennial at Birmingham — has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Quadrennial. She is due back in the United States in mid-January to resume 


residence study at Yale. 
The Wayfarer 
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The Fight Is Still On... 


THE R. O. T. C. still is compulsory in Oregon. The 
election returns on the initiative bill were 125,000 for 
the measure and 200,000 opposed. 

But the figures do not tell the whole story. There is 
good reason for belief that the people of Oregon do not 
want compulsory military training. There are at least 
two reasons why the bill was defeated. (1) It was 
misunderstood by many voters. The peculiar phrase- 
ology of the ballot required a “‘yes” while the “average” 
voter will vote No when he means “no” to the question ; 
(2) the students who fought the good fight were not 
prepared financially and by previous political expe- 
rience to stay the, deluge of Legion propaganda and 
jaundiced journalism which certainly were decisive fac- 
tors in the case. 

One clear implication of the final result is that fed- 
eral legislation against compulsory military training is 
urgently needed. The Nye-Kavale Amendment, which 
proposes a redefinition of the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment with regard to local R. O. T. C., deserves and 
needs the support of all students who are opposed to 
the compulsory features of military training. Support 
the Nye-Kavale Amendment. 
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Let’s Be Realistic .. . 


WE REGISTER a vigorous protest against a confu- 
sion in terms which is all too common. The trouble 
comes from the misuse of the word “realistic.” Have 
you ever sat in with a discussion group which was all 
but broken up by the adjuration ‘Now, let’s be real- 
istic.” Actually the speaker means materialistic—or 
immediately practicable—or just plain unimaginative. 
Reality is not something to be afraid of, and any at- 
tempt to seek it is to be commended. But too often 
the word is used as a gross denial of all that is most 
real in the universe. Too often it is an appeal for man 
to forget his highest function and view life from the 
lower levels. 

“Let’s be realistic.” The floor, the walls around us, 
are not solid in this real world. The dust in the air 
of a great cathedral takes up more room than do the 
whirling electrons within the atoms of the densest me- 
tal. Our five senses reveal little of the real, but we are 
beginning to know that beyond the appearance of 
things there is a universe where time is a prairie, where 
distances shrink unbelievably and walls would no more 
stop us than they do radio waves. 


“Let’s be realistic.” Behind the human race are five 
hundred million years of growth. Ahead there is 
growth unpredictable. Vital concerns of the day—the 
hurt of injustice, the tragedy of prejudice, the threat of 
war—are these to be met as isolated phenomena, or 
must our concern be to meet them by those means and 
in that spirit that will promote the continuance of 
growth? 





“‘Let’s be realistic.” There is life within us that feels 
beauty, knows God and can create both within those 
whom we love, thus serving them. Associates can be 
enriched, friends at the antipodes can be aided as easily, 
and the world’s chief villians remade until good-will 
fills them. 

Yes, let’s be realistic. Let’s move into the larger 
universe that is tomorrow’s home. Let’s so act that 
maturity may make us more than men, and so live and 
love that we shall be creators of vast crowds of love- 


filled men. 
se 


Christian Statesmanship .. . 


WE COMMEND to our readers, for its qualities of 
insight, commitment and Christian statesmanship, the 
statement worked out by the Commission on Christian 
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Outlook of the New 


its own guidance. 


England Student Movement, for 
We give it here, in full, without fur- 
ther comment: 
“Our task is to bring into the Student Christian 
Movement (of New England) the consciousness 
This 
Christian world fellowship can come only through 
a realization of its significance for us and through 
a united effort to bring it about. If we are to 
carry out our convictions and 


of its world mission on universal frontiers. 


share them with 


others, we face a threefold responsibility : 

[. Education toward a world-consciousness. We have 
been blind both to the world-reaching implications of 
our Christian faith and to the vast areas of need for 
the message of Christianity in our own and other 
Therefore we make this our first undertak- 
ing: to bring to students a clearer understand- 
ing of world needs and a vision of the unexplored 
possibilities of helping to meet these needs through 
the fundamental teachings of our Christian faith. 


lands. 


“II. Commitment to the task of building a World Chris- 
tian Community. We have been slow to take up our 
part. Therefore we make this our second charge: to 
dedicate ourselves to this service in every area of life, 
and to pass on our convictions to others who will so 
dedicate their lives 

‘III. Fellowship in the world brotherhood. We have been 
careless of the rich possibilities which come through 
sharing our ideals and our mutual commitments. We 
make this our third purpose: to bring together into 
closer unity all those who hold to this high endeavor, 
and breaking down all barriers of race and nation and 
creed, to join in carrying the abundant life in Christ 
into all the world. Recognizing this ideal to be a part 
of the work of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, we pledge ourselves to its support. We shall 
endeavor to make the principles of the Federation a 
living reality in our own lives.” 

a 

The W. 8. C.F... . 
THROUGH the Pacific Area Conference last August, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation became a 
vital reality to hundreds of students of America. In 
the remarkable sessions of the conference (held at 
Mills College, Calif.) representatives from the Student 
Movements of the countries bordering upon the Pa- 
cific met for earnest consideration of their common 
problems as Christian students. Following this con- 
ference, several officers of the Federation visited Stu- 
dent Movement conferences and local centers in the 
United States and Canada. To have met W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, T. Z. Koo of the Federation staff, Reinhold 
Von Thadden, Chiang Wen Han, or Robert Mackie 
of its Executive Committee, was to sense the reality of 
their leadership; to have heard Moni Sen (India) and 
John Alexander (Australia) on one of their college 
visits before sailing home, was to see more clearly 
what the “W. 5S. C. F.” is and does. During the sum- 
mer, many members of the Student Christian 
Movements of the United States and Canada joined 
with members of the S. C. M.’s of Europe in a series 
of conferences held on the Continent. 

The life and activities of the W. S. C. F 


also, 


. create in 
students a consciousness of a common purpose and a 
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sense of fellowship binding them together in a mutual 
concern in the struggles of Christian students through. 
out the world. The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion takes corporate form in international student 
camps and conferences, international visits of Chris- 
tian students to groups in other countries, the publica- 
tion of The Student World and other literature, the 
activities of a small but effective staff located in Geneva, 
and in the observance of a world-wide “Day of Prayer” 
in which students in over a score of countries join each 
year. 
a 


Day of Prayer... 
FEBRUARY 17 is the day designated by the W. §. 
C. F. as a Day of 


Prayer for students throughout 
the world. 


It is more than an observance—the Day is 
a symbol of the unity of the Christian Student Move- 
ments of the world, a unity transcending barriers of 
nation, race and class, and differences of background 
and outlook. It is also a recognition of our complete 
dependence upon God for guidance in meeting our 
difficult problems as individuals and as a National Stu- 
dent Movement. 

Local groups should begin now a series of planned 
study and worship services, to culminate on February 
17th in a service which, in keeping with student move- 
ment tradition, would include an offering for the work 
of the Federation. A student committee is preparing 
a Service of Worship especially for the use of student 
groups. Attractively printed, this is already available 
for your use and may be secured (at 10 cents a copy; 
$4 per 100) at your National Student Movement 
Headquarters, or from the INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far 
Horizons. 

w 


National Student Assembly .. . 


“CHRISTMAS 1937” is a date for Cabinets to write 
in red ink on their calendars. For over a year field 
and national Councils have been pondering the desir- 
ability of a national meeting of Christian student move- 
ment leaders. 


The clear answer is that such a meeting 
is a necessity. 


A committee chaired by Dr. Grace 
Loucks Elliott and representing all sections of the 
country is now at work on the program and the careful 
preparatory process in which every local Cabinet and 
Regional Council is expected to participate this year 
and next. For the National Assembly is to be but a 
national focus of the Movement’s life and activity for 
this two-year period. It will make articulate the voice 
of the Movement on campus and world issues; it will 
directly influence the thought and work of the whole 
Movement. All local groups codperating in the Coun- 
cils, the Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., S. V. M. or re- 
gional S. C. M.’s which make up the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council are urged to participate, 
beginning now, and continuing through and following 
the Assembly. Further information about this impor- 
tant meeting may be secured from any traveling secre- 
tary or from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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INNOCENTS 
ABROAD 


© 
By MONI SEN and JOHN ALEXANDER 
o 


FROM summer in California to winter in New York, 
passing a varigated “‘fall’ in the Middle West; from 
sow speaking Texas to French-speaking Montreal— 
such was the geographical range of the depleted W. S. 
C. F. “team” that visited the universities and colleges 
after the Pacific Area Conference. 
tacts ranged from kindergarten classes in grade schools 
to faculty starting with a “significant” 
blessed word) conference we finished (or, more liter- 
ally, were finished) with a stupendous Thanksgiving 
linner. And in these three gloriously full months we 
certainly met “the swellest bunch of folks.” 

The Executive Secretary who had taken us for this 
ride, very quickly suggested at its end that we give a 
friendly criticism of the American Student Christian 
Movement as we had seen it at work and play. All 
unsuspecting he thereby aroused emotions in us some- 
thing like David must have had when Goliath loomed 
minously above him and invited him to do his darnd- 
est (or whatever the Philistinian equivalent may be). 
But lacking David’s confidence that the Lord is on our 
side alone, we feel much more prompted to fling bou- 
Perhaps a pebble or two inside the 


Socially our con- 


gatherings ; 


quets than stones. 
bouquets may be needed to give them balance. 


“World’s Largest” 


Such a visit as ours brought home to us the im- 
mensity of the American S. C. M. as well as its amaz- 
ing complexity. It makes an Australian laugh heartily 
when he finds for example on the first campus he visits 
twice as many students as there are in the whole of 
his own continent. But we grew accustomed to being 
in the “world’s largest S. C. M.”—after we had seen 
the world’s largest elephant skeleton, read the world’s 
largest “funny” supplement, dined at the world’s larg- 
est residential girls’ school (we found there were two 
of these in the country ), and chewed the world’s largest 
one-cent stick of gum. The fact that there are nearly 
a million university students in America—almost as 
many as in all other countries put together—has tre- 
mendous implications for the part the American Move- 
ment has to play in the W. S. C. F. and other world 
enterprises. 

In spite of all this variety and size we found a sur- 
prising oneness of purpose and a real sense of unity— 
though we had a feeling that the Pacific Coast was not 
as well coordinated with the whole as most other re- 


gions. 


JANUARY, 1937 


Summing up after a three- 
months’ view of students and 
other things American. 


Motion, action, doing—these are found everywhere. 
The motto of the American student seems to be “Let’s 
go, gang.”’ In all, we spoke to about 10,000 students 
and collectively they left the impression of having 
enough energy to push this old globe in any direction 
they chose. And at a football game! They are yelling 
dynamos. It’s the “dynamic” personality that counts 
in this country. This vitality is warm and full-blooded. 
It expresses itself in a hospitality so generous as to be 
overwhelming. It determines what students demand 
of religion—and we now see clearly what was behind 
the American statement in the Pacific Area Commis- 
sion on the Christian Message: “We want fulness of 
life. Jesus helps us to understand it.” We found the 
S. C. M. catering to this urge to activity in all its pro- 
grams and we learned much of the possibilities of stu- 
dent leadership in cooperatives, service groups, cam- 
paigning, etc. 





This characteristic was illustrated by the reaction of 
three American S. C. M.’ers to a recent Swanwick con- 
ference of the British S. C. M. Their complaint was 
that the British Movement talked theology, philoso- 
phized deeply, but they never did anything about 
things. 


Sut great virtues taken to excess may readily become 
We felt at times in America that the emphasis 
Action, yes by all means. 


vices. 
on action was one-sided. 


* 
The rise of 
Sen and 
Alexander 
* 
at Trinity 


( ‘ollege, Texas 











But on the basis of a philosophy and action directed 
by a mind and heart and will made sensitive to the 
presence of the Spirit of God. 


Dangerous Security 


On the whole, the American student is free from 
the fears, the strains, the stunning confusion that Euro- 
pean students face. This gives him a cheerful, self- 
confident outlook (frequently, however, tempered by 
a number of inward doubts), a sureness about the se- 
curity of the future that is exceedingly refreshing 
though often too naive to stand against broader visions. 
The dark clouds on the other side of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and the sinister shadows that 
checker this country itself, have not cast a gloom over 
his living. The result is an optimism that is almost 
boyish, an immaturity that is in danger of being super- 
ficial. The foundations of this optimism need under- 
girding with much more than material well-being and 
national “sitting pretty.”” Dark realities must be faced, 
in order that the immovable foundations—faith in the 
ultimate Dependability at the heart of the universe— 
may be created. The much talked of depression washed 
at the sands of this soft foundation and produced a 
degree of self-criticism, of doubt in the soundness of 
things that is surprising to a visitor; but everywhere— 
in university control; in newspapers; in war prepa- 
rations—there are signs of a far greater flood coming 
and there is as great a need for a spiritual flood control 
program as for a topographical one. This prophetic 
note is not ringing at all clearly in the programs of 
many of the S.C. M.’s, though it sounds out constantly 
from the national leadership of the Movement. It is 
needed as a corrective to the remarkably penetrating 
“Hollywood psychology” which even among university 
students regards publicity as the summum bonum of 
life. This gilded prize, however transient, gleams as 
a genuine Holy Grail for thousands of students, and 
together with its counterpart—measurement in quanti- 
tative terms—is a persistent temptation even to plan- 
ners of “Y” programs. 

The job the Movement is doing on cooperatives is 
extremely realistic—mainly, one feels, as an educa- 
tional project, providing a practical answer to overdone 
individualism. In the Southwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions we found cooperatives put forward not in any 
fanatical way but as one simple antidote to social abuses. 


Changing Outlook 


The attitude toward missions seems to us to be go- 
ing through a transition. Probably never again will 
the great Mount Hermon slogan “The Evangelization 
of the World in Our Generation” ring challengingly in 
students’ ears. Too many missionaries have returned 
and shown that America is not the land of light and 
the only hope of the world’s salvation! But at the 
same time the new missionary cry—‘*We must build 
the World Christian Community’—has not yet caught 
on. But tremendous movements toward a vigorous 
prosecution of this work are visible everywhere, and 
certainly the time is ripe for the Movement, with the 
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S. V. M., to forward this new perspective in every 
way possible. Probably much more can be done to 
foster direct and living contact, particularly with Japan: 
indeed, this is vitally necessary as an antidote to a 
growing anti-Japanese newspaper propaganda. The 
creation of such direct understanding is of as great im- 
portance as anti-war propaganda within the country, 

The root cause of nationalism is simply rank human 
selfishness. Of course, it is not crude individual self- 
ishness, but a blotted or magnified selfishness of a 
whole group of people as against other groups. Just 
because it is something bigger than the individual there 
are many deluded people who think that they are mak- 
ing sacrifices for something higher and better than 
themselves. They conveniently forget that what is 
called the state or community is nothing but a collec- 
tion of individuals like themselves. The only thing 
worth living for is God our maker, whose children we 
are and all others of every race and tongue and kin- 
dred are. What right has anybody to set up narrow 
domestic walls to break up the family of God into de- 
scending fractions? 

What can the S. C. M. do? The only potent remedy 
lies in individuals who are alive and aflame with the 
knowledge and power of God. One solitary St. Paul— 
or in later times St. Francis or Martin Luther or John 
Wesley—with unshakable conviction in his heart was 
able to change the world in his day and generation. 
The spirit of God works silently in the hearts of in- 
dividuals. There is no knowing what inspiring leaders 
and heroes God can make out of us common folk today, 
as he did out of ignorant fishermen in Galilee of old. 


Present Dangers 


One of the most noticeable things about the Ameri- 
can university system is of course its essential practi- 
cality. It is healthy and refreshing to see how thor- 
oughly well adapted to the needs of the country it is. 
Courses in flour milling, in dairy products, in hotel 
administration—these would horrify an English edu- 
cator. But America is never frightened of being dif- 
ferent and educationally there has been a big departure 
from the traditions of the little country that broke 
away from the United States in 1776—as we learned 
to define England while we were in Philadelphia. 

But again, this virtue can be carried too far and may 
lead to a neglect of the broader horizons. It often 
tends to spread education very thinly, so that a student 
may contend, for example, he knows French when he 
can say Chevrolet coupé—as I've heard it put. 

The S. C. M. falls sometimes into this same trap and 
particularly is this noticeable in the field of worship. 
And here is the biggest stone that David can manage 
to throw. Only once or twice during our visit were 
we led into a deeply worshipful atmosphere—and at 
least once this was under the guidance of colored leader- 
ship. The reality of the present, of social contacts, the 
joy of being entertained—these things make genuine 
worship rare. It is not easy to realize the majesty of 
the Infinite when the objects that unavoidably meet the 


(Turn to page 68.) 
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JOSTICE AND LOVE 


IN THE 


CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


By GREGORY VLASTOS 


WE ARE often told that the Christian ethic is an 
ethic of love, and therefore only secondarily concerned 
with justice. Justice is not love, it is urged; at most 
it is a second best to love; in practice there is a sharp 
contrast between the two: to be just one must calcu- 
late; but love is generous, even to the point of closing 
To be just one must 
but love is long-suffering, it 
resorts to no compelling force save the gentle persua- 
sion of trust and patience. Justice is hard, love is ten- 
der. Love forgives and redeems; justice must not for- 
give, and it cannot redeem. Love is self-forgetful, 
altruistic; justice rests on enlightened egoism, persuad- 
ing each to “be contented with so much liberty against 
other men, as he would allow other men against him- 


its eyes to faults and weaknesses. 


restrain the evil-doer; 


self." Love is a personal feeling, justice a social obli- 
gation. Unlike justice, love triumphs in sacrifice: to 


suffer willingly the violation of one’s rights is the glory 
of love and the undoing of justice. 


Antithesis 


The practical consequences of such an antithesis are 
not hard to see. If love and justice be thus opposed, 
they cannot be sought together, or realized in one and 
the same sphere of conduct. Thus for traditional the- 
ology they belong to separate realms: justice to the 
realm of nature, love to the realm of grace. In this 
world of sin the state of grace is never perfectly at- 
tained; justice, therefore, remains its ruling principle. 
Love, never fully achieved in this world, is postponed 
for the life to come. Modern theologians, less certain 
of the other-worldly horizon, seek alternative versions 
for the same contrast. Reinhold Niebuhr consigns love 
to personal, intimate relationships; justice to imper- 
sonal, large-scale associations. The Archbishop of 
York thinks in developmental terms : 

“Tustice, not love, is the virtue appropriate to our stage 
development in matters political. If the church 
convert sufficient citizens sufficiently to make love the ap- 
propriate virtue, let this by all means be done. But the 

a community which is only 


can 


church must not demand love of 


apable of justice.” * 


viathan XIV. 


Chapter 
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Realism 

There is in this position an element of realism which 
forms its strength. It measures the gulf which sepa- 
rates the present world from the world as love would 
have it be. It does not degrade love by compromising 
it with the exploitation and strife of a profit-seeking 
economy. It does not idealize the world by attributing 
fictitious benevolence to its men of power. It exposes 
the pretense to absolutes of honesty, purity, unselfish- 
ness and love, in a world where suppression and dis- 
tortion of fact is a commonplace of journalism and 
advertising, where economic reasons for prostitution 
still exist, where personal cupidity is enshrined as a 
motive for business, and race-hatred is protected as a 
necessity in politics. The moral essence of fascism is 
to accept an existing society, with its cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and fraud, and claim that this is the Community 
of Love, this the Great Society which demands abso- 
lute loyalty and absolute devotion. The dualism of 
justice and love at least preserves us from this confu- 
sion. 

But it will not lead us very far, because, realistic as 
it is, it is not realistic enough. ‘The church must not 
demand love of a community which is only capable of 
justice.’ The amazing assumption here is that the 
present world, incapable of love, is capable of justice. 
A survey of the actual scene will scarcely confirm this 
assumption. It is not easy to detect the justice of the 
Japanese occupation of Northern China, of the Italian 
civilizing mission to Ethopia, of the Fascist rebellion 
against the Spanish Republic. 
that the single unemployed woman who asks for work 
and receives instead a weekly dole of $1.25 for rent 
and $1.50 for food is the recipient of justice as well as 
charity. “Woman with daughter making boys’ short 
pants for ———— at 30 cents per dozen, less 5 cents per 
dozen for thread. Output one dozen per day. These 
garments made under union scale would cost at least 
$1.50 per dozen in labour.” This occurs on page 3930 
of the Proceedings and Evidence of the Special Com- 
mittee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons. One would find it difficult 
to read many pages of this document and preserve a 
robust faith in the possibilities for justice inherent in 
the present social order. 


Nor is it easy to see 








Contradiction 


The question is soon forced upon us: What is the 
basis of justice? If it be merely a compromise be- 
tween competing egoisms, the compromise will be one 
sided. It will be the right of the stronger. It may 
appeal, as in Locke, to the natural liberty of men born 
free and equal. but it will wink at the contradiction 
between this natural equality and the 
property. 


inequalities of 
It will rationalize a civil society “the chief 
end whereof is the preservation of property.” How 
equitable can be the basis of justice, which is not found 
in community of purpose and reciprocity of service? 
Is there any sure foundation of justice save a recogni- 
tion of mutual need and mutual respect, a sense of 
unity, partly existing, partly to be realized in the com- 
future? The imperative of justice is, Do not 
The imperative of love is, Admit all to the 
community of ends. The second states positively the 
meaning of the first. To exploit is to treat another as 
a mere means, as a bit of replaceable matter. 


Mon 


exploit 


To love 
is to recognize your common humanity, to prize the 
other as a unique supplement to your own being, to 
admit him in the cooperative fellowship freely and on 
equal terms. 

It may be asked: Does not this hide the meaning of 
justice in a midst of idealism? I answer: This rela- 
tion of justice to love is not a hope of what ought to 
be, but an estimate of what is. Every corruption of 
justice is a degradation of love. Both love and justice 
can only be understood if they be related to the under- 
lying fact of human community. They are both rooted 
in the fact that human life cannot be lived in isolation, 
but requires the sharing of work and enjoyment to 
be secure and rich. Love celebrates the sense of one- 
ness which grows spontaneously out of the experience 
of a healthy community. Justice protects each mem- 
ber by principles of common action and mutual obli- 
gation. Love is the recognition of community. Jus- 
tice is the protection of individual rights in that com- 
munity. If the community recognized is an exclusive, 
arbitrary one, the rights protected likewise will be 
exclusive and arbitrary. When the community is 
broken up into castes or classes, the prevalent sense of 
justice will enforce these divisions. Men will feel no 
injustice in slavery, when slaves are not admitted into 
the community. They will feel no injustice in child- 
labor, unemployment, or the disfranchisement of 
women, when they do not see in these disabilities in- 
fractions of community. Thus the Christian demand 
for love is simultaneously a demand for justice. It 
condemns all institutions 

which 


economic, political, religious 
divisions among men. It 
envisages a community where the command to love is 
sustained by the obligation to serve. 


cause permanent 


Mutuality 
Love needs justice, fully as much as justice needs 
love. Love is its own worst enemy, unless disciplined 





8 Second Treatise of Civil Government, Paragraph 85. 


by right. No deep knowledge of the human heart jg 
needed to tell us that love all too often generates jts 
polar opposite, hate; that love passes over easily into 
domination and exploitation, unless checked by justice, 
This is less of a paradox than it might seem. The 
condition of love is the existence of individual wills 
which are separate, yet can sense an underlying one. 
ness. The impulse of love seeks to transcend that 
separateness. Yet the separateness remains. Unless 
love respect this, it will attempt to absorb the other 
will into one’s own. When the other resists (as he 
must, to avoid exploitation), his continuing separate. 


ness will now provoke bitterness and rage. Thus in 
loving I hate, and hate because I love. This is the 
nemesis of all love which is less than mutuality. Hence 


Bernard Shaw’s denunciation of imperial love: 


“I come to you and say that I love you. 


That means 
I have come to take possession of you. 


I come with the 
love of a lioness and eat you up and make you a part of 
myself. From this time you will have to think, not of 
what pleases you, but of what pleases me. I will stand 
between you and yourself, between you and God. Is not 
that a terrible tyranny? Love is a devouring thing. Can 
you imagine heaven with love in it?” 4 


It follows that the contrast between love and jus- 
tice is a dangerous one. A divorce between love and 
justice is a fact of common experience; and it is also 
the most damning criticism of the world which fosters 
it. Where the two are separated justice becomes legal- 
istic and love sentimental: justice becomes a defense 
of the established order, and love a weapon of the will 
to power. Both justice and love will fail, 
grounded together upon material community. 


unless 


Thus love must calculate, no less than justice: they 
have the same need to avoid self-deception. Love can- 
not afford generosity which justice would not permit. 
To overlook errors which imperil the community is 
disloyal to justice and destructive of love. The evil- 
doer must be restrained not in spite of love, but be- 
cause of it. The more perfect the community, the more 
it can rely on persuasion in place of force. When men 
feel that their interests are common, and their pur- 
poses united, the temptations to anti-social acts tend to 
disappear; the criminal can then be considered as 
mentally diseased, and treated as such. But where 
class-lines persist, and privileged groups rely on coer- 
cion to maintain their power, political and economic 
pressure must be used against them. In meeting in- 
justice love must be hard as justice itself. And justice 
must be tender in its regard for potential community. 
Its work is best done when it redeems; and to redeem 
there are times when it should forget. Justice no more 
depends on egoism, than love on altruism. The source 
of both is mutuality. They call for no sacrifice, save 
that which will promote the growth of mutuality itself. 
They tolerate no surrender of rights, save for the one 
purpose of achieving rights more secure and more 
equitable for all. 


Quoted from The Adventures of the Black Girl, in Leon’s Ethics of 
Power. 
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THE MIRACLE OF 


THE W.NS.C.F. 


The World's Student Christian 
Federation as a growing reality 
in the Christian world community 


Ww. A. VISSER ’tHOOFT 


{NX ALL the history of universities no period has been 
characterized by a restlessness more marked than that 
which exists today. During the past months have come 
reports of mass demonstrations, strikes, riots and even 
armed conflicts involving thousands of students in 
China, Egypt, Spain, France, Poland, Syria and the 
U.S. A. In other countries the state itself keeps stu- 
dents in a perpetual nervous enthusiasm for some so- 
cial or political cause. No longer, indeed, is the mod- 
ern university world a realm of quiet seeking after the 
treasures of science and learning; rather, it is a vast 
arena of tragic and passionate struggle for goals which 
have no direct relation to the original mission of the 
universities. The student world reacts sensitively to 
the general disorder of the modern world and makes 
frantic efforts to escape from the consequences of the 
terrible logic of history. But as it does so, often with 
fine courage and idealism, it becomes itself infected by 
the very illness which it would combat. Thus it sub- 
mits to the modern idols of state, nation, race or class. 


Constant Miracle 


[t is into this seething world of wild passions and ob- 
sessions that the World’s Student Christian Federation 
is called to proclaim the gospel “that Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” As we compare these two realities—the one 
of the student world as it is today; the other one of the 
Christian message—it would seem that the two are so 
utterly incongruous that there can be no true meeting 
between them. And it would seem that a movement 
like ours, which has no other raison d’étre than the 
proclamation of the message of the sovereignty of God 
in the university world, necessarily must lead an inef- 
fective and pitiful existence on the outskirts of the uni- 
versity world. It is indeed a fact that the slogan of the 
“open doors” and of the “evangelization of the world 
in this generation”—so often used in the early years of 
Federation history, sounds like bitter irony to our gen- 
eration. Whole countries with an enormous student 
population are, humanly speaking, impenetrable for 
any Christian witness. And the visible signs of power, 
the dynamic events, which actually change the face of 
the world, seem to prove the claims of the mass- 
movements and not the claims of Christianity. Yes, it 
may be said without exaggeration that in the light of 
the present situation it is nothing short of a miracle 
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when students exposed to the forces which shape the 
modern world, turn to Jesus Christ, recognizing him 
as the Lord to whom alone they owe allegiance. 

But the miracle happens. That miracle is to be seen 
in the ongoing and growing reality of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Not of course its real- 
ity as an organization, but as a Christian Community, 
as a section of the great Christian Community which 
is the Body of Christ on earth. It is not so, thank 
God, that in the battle of the gods the God of Jesus 
Christ ‘is crowded out of the picture. The truth is that 
today, even today, or perhaps especially today, he calls 
students to his service and that they hear his call. It 
is not so that our Federation is slowly retreating before 
the advancing forces of the enemy. The truth is that 
among students in many universities there is something 
in the air of a true awakening of a new willingness to 
listen and to obey the Word of God. 


As Christian Community 


I think of the evangelistic urge which has been felt 
by so many of our Student Christian Movements in 
recent years, which has found expression in the 
university missions in western Europe and in the East, 
and which has enabled us in many universities to reach 
more students than at any other period of Federation 
history. I think of the wonderful stand of our German 
Christian Movement in the face of pagan and semi- 
pagan tendencies in German life; of the response of 
Indian students to the message of the Negro delegation 
sent by the American Student Christian Movement ; 
of the new life in the S. C. M.’s of Denmark and Nor- 
way; of the spontaneous growth of new Student Chris- 
tian Movements in Lithuania, Greece, and Persia. I 
think of the very widespread return to Bible study and 
the new interest in missions of which the Federation 
conference at Basle was an expression. And I think 
of the fact, for which we can never be too grateful, 
that even in this time of intolerable tension between 
nations and races our world movement of Christian 
students not only has held together but has actually 
demonstrated that communion in Christ does transcend 
all man-made divisions. What has happened in recent 
years between students of the profoundly separated na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, between the French and Ger- 
man Student Christian Movements, between Negroes 
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and whites in the U. S$. A. and South Africa, and what 
happened last August at the Federation’s Pacific Area 
Conference in California, proves the reality of our ex- 
istence as a true Christian Community. 

We should then be grateful for this great gift which 
God gives us in the Federation. It is, of course, a sad 
fact that in America the geographical situation makes it 
hard for students to enter into close personal touch 
with Federation life through conferences and visits. 
But there is an even better way of serving the Federa- 
tion, namely, by /Jiving it, that is by letting it be part of 
one’s life of prayer and thought and action. That 
means first of all intelligent and imaginative knowledge 
about the work of the Federation which may be gained 
from Federation literature.* It means furthermore to 
carry out locally and nationally what the Federation 
stands for: the carrying of the whole gospel to the 
whole student and the building up of a strong fellow- 
ship of all students who believe in Christ. It means 
that one tries to learn from one’s fellow workers in 
other lands that one lets oneself be enriched by the 
experience of other movements: by the thoroughness 
of Bible study work in Germany; by the solid study 
work of the British Movement; by the pioneer work 
for Church Unity among the Russians; by the social 
service rendered by the movements in China, India, 
Holland, and so forth. It means also intercession for 
one’s fellow members all over the world and especially 
for those who suffer for their faith. It means simply 
to live one’s Christian student life, not as an isolated 
individual, but as a conscious link of the chain by which 
God unites us. 

As a movement the Student Christian Movement in 
the U. S. A. has much to give the Federation. Para- 
phrasing St. Paul’s image, we may say that the move- 
ments in the Federation are epistles of Christ. Our 
prayer should be that the epistle which is the Student 
Christian Movement in the U. S. A., may be “written 
not in ink, but with the Spirit of the living God,” and 
that it will be “known and read of all men,” that is by 
the students of the U. S. A. and by all of us in the 
Federation. 

x 
“Faith is always under sentence of death in the soul that has 


no trysting place with the Unseen.”—Richard Roberts. 


* Consult any Field Secretary, or write to THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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* Mills College, California 


INNOCENTS ABROAD 
(From page 64.) 


eye are charmingly dressed and looking choir mem- 
bers. But seriously, we felt that much was being 
missed when time was not taken—often, from the very 
nature of one’s activities, could not be taken—to realize 
that this temporal world is but a dewdrop in the ocean 
of the eternal. After all we are “such stuff as dreams 
are made of” and our whole life is enriched if we live 
poised, easily, confidently, in the midst of infinities with 
which we daily commune. Life is not (as Macbeth 
says) “a tale by an idiot told, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

Something of these realms is being realized during 
the worship periods at regional conferences, but more 
and yet more can be got from well planned worship 
periods—free from all “entertainment.” At Oberlin 
we found the Y. W. doing some valuable work along 
this line. 

The whole Movement is steering a course between a 
too easy inclusiveness and an equally dangerous sepa- 
ratist position. The balance is a refined one, yet one 
felt at times that more effective work can be done by 
an incisive, decided, devoted inner membership giving 
convinced leadership to a campus, rather than by a 
general program designed to entertain and orientate 
the whole body of students. You can bait a hook so 
well that the fish never knows there is a hook, but noth- 
ing is more dangerous than dogmatism on such a point 
and in any case the situation is too complex for any 
“overall” generalization. 

Finally, may we express a deep warm gratitude to 
the American Movement for showing such a warmth 
of hospitality, such a thoroughness in organization, 
such a breadth in interest, such a keenness in action as 
to inspire the deeper respect and provide a vigorous 
encouragement to all other S. C. M.’s. This country 
has shown itself to be a mother to all nations and the 
American S. C. M. stands as a happy, friendly, meet- 
ing ground for students of all nationalities. It shelters 
strangers and welcomes guests with a Christian gra- 
ciousness that does one good. If we have been critical 
it is merely to retain our self-respect, and to prevent 
Goliath’s head from swelling too much. One feels the 


(Turn to page 74.) 
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PERSONAL DISCIPLINE 


+ 


(Prepared by George Stewart in response to requests from many students 
for an adequate statement of life philosophy and personal discipline) 


4 





iT IS my purpose: Unselfishness. I accept generosity as one of the 
To be loyal to Jesus Christ as the supreme revela- major traits Jesus taught and which he supremely 

tion of God in human flesh, accepting him as my Lord exemplified. 

and my Saviour. Love. I acknowledge that friendliness and affection 
To understand his mind and his teaching as the final form the only sure bases for enduring relationships 

rule for faith and practice, personally and socially. between men or nations; that love alone can furnish 
To overcome evil as he overcame it—by friendly that atmosphere in which vexed questions can be settled 

use of every talent, by honest service, by sacrifical love. justly. 


To adhere to Jesus’ way in dealing with all kinds and 
conditions of men, of every tongue, race, creed, na- 
tionality and social and economic background, looking 
on them as friends, fellow servants, sharers with me 
in the burdens and benefits of our generation. 


TO THE end that I may not be derelict to my duty 
and my privilege in approaching these ideals I accept 
for myself a rule of life which shall affect the use of 
my body, mind and spirit: 


To obey Jesus’ plain command to carry the gospel to 1. For my body. I recognize that my body is the 
every creature throughout the earth, in no spirit of dwelling place of my spiritual self and, as such, im- 
superiority but in that mood of disarming understand- portant. With appropriate exercise, hygiene, and hab- 
ing and helpfulness which marked his every effort. its I shall attempt to develop and make proper use of 

To comply with his command to love my neighbor as my every physical capacity. Under God’s guidance I 
myself. 








To cooperate with any man or woman, anywhere, 
who is attempting to bring peace, social justice, racial 
brotherhood, decent politics, mutual helpfulness be- PRAYER FOR SANITY 
tween men and women, and who would bring true relli- 
gion and beauty to the lives of men. 

To forgive without reservation any wrong done to 


O Father, who lives and moves 
within each one of us; 


me. May Thine inspiring sanity 

To restore anything I have wrongfully taken or dam- flood into our hearts, and 
aged, tangible or intangible, so far as lies within my on through us out into this 
aan unripe, unsane and exploiting 
ro Ss ' ; world of ours. 

lo seek no privilege denied another. 

To have one standard of morals between men and Each day, may we each shere 
women. with our brothers a minimum 


lo be humble in the truest sense, with no secret crav- of the necessities of life, 

ing for credit or praise. both material and spiritual. 
To see in every man, woman and child, a child of And wilt Thou teach us how best 

God; to love them not only for what they are but for to clean up the results of 

what with God’s help they can be. our blunders, just as we help 

1 others to clean up the results 


To respect others, so that I shall never violate an- : 
of their blunders. 


other, in body, mind or estate. 

To yield myself actively and eagerly to the will of Finally, may we enter more 
God in so far as I can discover it, without any secret naturally and efficiently into 
life, even though thereby we 
meet new and varied temptations 
which we shall overcome through 
Thy love and understanding. 


reservation. 


§ RECOGNIZE the four supreme teachings of Jesus 


to be: 
Purity. I shall attempt in conversation, amusements, This we ask of Thee with all our 
reading, and in my dealings with others to have a pure hearts, i 
heart and clean hands. minds and 
souls. 
Honesty. I shall strive, without excuse, to be honest Amen. 
not only in large affairs but in every detail of life. Authorship unknown. 
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shall seek to employ my strength for a long life, or to 
give it all gladly at a moment’s notice. 

2. For my intellectual life. 
est in my course of study, not excusing shoddy class- 
room effort by pleading work done in the cause of 


I shall strive to be hon- 


Christ. I recognize the need of preparation before I 
can attempt solution of social, economic, political and 
personal problems which have afflicted the race for 
centuries. I purpose to maintain an open mind and at 
the same time to act with courage upon knowledge I 


possess. 


3. For my spiritual life. I recognize the same need 
for food, air and exercise as exists in my body. For 
the nourishment of my soul I shall attempt to take 
from the Bible, biography, novels, drama, art, friend- 
ship; and from companionship with the living pres- 
ence of the living Christ, daily strength for daily need. 

For the ventilation of my spirit it is my purpose to 
have a regular, orderly daily time for private prayer, 
reading and meditation which I shall make it the iron 
rule of my life to observe. It is my deep desire through 
prayer, through the undeserved help of God and 
through the kindness of my friends to overcome pride, 
covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy and sloth. And 
it is my sincerest hope that I may achieve unto hu- 
mility, liberality, chastity, 
brotherly love and diligence. 

For the exercise of my soul I shall try by every 
friendly means within my power to feed the hungry, 
clothe the needy, shelter the stranger, visit the sick, 
befriend the imprisoned, comfort the fatherless and 
the widow, and love my neighbor as myself. 


gentleness, temperance, 


BY THESE means I hope to make the Church, the 
Student Christian Movement, the worldwide call to 
Christian service, and above all the Person of Jesus in 
all his intelligence, wisdom, charm and power, under- 
stood and accepted by my generation. 

[ freely acknowledge the weakness of human effort, 
my own failures in the past and the sin which does so 
easily beset me; but God who sets great dreams and 
hopes within us surely means us to attempt our best. 
Therefore with sincerity I shall attempt to approximate 
Jesus’ perfect example in purity, honesty, unselfishness 
and love. 

To the end that these purposes and ideas may not 
be hollow words I pray the help of Almighty God. I 
pledge to him my lifelong allegiance. I invoke the aid 
of friends. I ask for my help the living presence of 
him who said: “I will be with you unto the end of the 
world.” 


§N REGARD to the Student Christian Movement: 

[ believe the Student Christian Movement is under 
God the most effective organization through which I 
can express my Christian purpose in the: school and 
college world. I unite myself loyally to it. 

I pledge myself: 

To share its financial burdens, now and in the years 
to come. 
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To remember it in my daily prayers, seeking counsel} 
and help through him who is the leader of all the 
children of men. 

To work gladly with all those who give their hands 
and their hearts to this cause. 

To affirm with it faith in the same God that Jesus 
called Father, whose nature is love and whose service 
is freedom. 

To affirm with it my faith in that same Jesus Christ 
who made God known to us, who is the perfect dis- 
closure of the nature of God and the perfect example 
of what man may be. 

To affirm with it my faith that through the life and 
death and resurrection of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through the energies of his mind and his will, we too 
may share in the redeeming love which overcomes evil, 
makes forgiveness possible and brings true liberty and 
eternal life. 

To affirm with it that the needs of this world be met 
conclusively only by those who give themselves to 
Christ and follow him wherever he may lead. 

To seek with my brothers and sisters in this Move- 
ment the Kingdom of God, the reshaping of society 
into one perfect family, without distinction of race, 
nationality, class or capacity. 

To enter with all other members of the Movement 
into the fellowship of worship, thought and _ service 
which is the heritage of the Christian Church. 

To cooperate gladly with all who share the purpose 
of this Movement: To develop a more adequate and 
inclusive Student Christian Movement based upon the 
plain teachings of Jesus about personal and social life, 
having its source in the combined initiative and labors 
of students, faculty, alumni, church, and friends of 
the religious efforts in our colleges. 


DISCOVERY 


| CAN not invent 

New things, 

Like the airships 

Which sail 

On silver wings ; 

But today 

A. wonderful thought 

In the dawn was given, 
And the stripes on my robe, 
Shining from wear, 

Were suddenly fair, 

Bright with a light 

Falling from Heaven— 

Gold and silver and bronze 
Lights from the windows of Heaven. 


A\Np the thought 
Was this: 

Theat a secret plan 

Is hid in my hand; 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 

Because of this plan. 


THAT God, 

Who dwells in my hand, 

Knows this secret plan 

Of the things He will do for the world, 


Using my hand! 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
in Songs from the Slums. 


Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher, Cokesbury Press. 
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NEW STRATEGY 


> 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 


+ 


“FOREIGN missions” has become a far more intri- 
cate task since the time when the first missionaries 
sailed in clipper ships more than a hundred years ago 
to convert the “heathen.” Then the task was a frontal 
uttack upon the citadels of darkness. Today the 
heathen are not so easily identified or the citadels so 
clearly recognized. The situation 
strategy today. 


calls for a new 


As part of that strategy the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research was set up in 1930 as an arm 
of the International Missionary Council. Its task is to 
throw light on the basic and highly complicated prob- 
lems of the Christian Church, to help resolve the stale- 
mate often resulting from them and to enable the 
Church to get a new world perspective. 

The Department of Social and Industrial Research 
has completed a piece of major research in Africa, be- 
gun in 1932 when a commission of six specialists went 
to Northern Rhodesia to study the influence of the 
copper mining industry upon native life. ‘Their find- 
ings, published under the title Modern Industry and 
the African,* throw light on the position of the native 
of the Copper Belt under the impact of the social, po- 
litical and religious forces that play upon him. The 
influence of this report has been far-reaching upon the 
mining industry, governments and missions throughout 
a wide area. 

Unlike Hollywood 

What does a primitive man in the heart of Africa 
see in a moving picture? What makes him laugh? 
What moves him to tears? How can the “movies” 
help to change his ways so as to enrich and elevate his 
life? These are the questions to which a group of men 
are seeking the answers in the highlands of Tanganyika. 

The Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment grew 
out of the research in the Northern Rhodesia Copper 

selt. This study made clear to what a tremendous 
extent African tribal life is disintegrating under the 
impact of modern industry and the ways of the west- 
erner. The native is caught in a sort of no-man’s land 
between the values, the joys and the woes of his old 
world and the world of the white man. The cinema 
was recognized immediately as a most effective of 
means to interpret to Africans the new life to which 


* Macmillan. Tondon: 1933. 
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. « « @n important cinema project 
nears completion and a study be- 
gun of the church in relation to 
the changing world order. 


they are being introduced by missions, governments, 
and industrial corporations. 

The experiment might be sub-titled appropriately 
“Films of Africans Made in Africa for Africans.” It 
has not gone with a predetermined line of films that 
westerners have concluded are “good for the African.” 
It is trying to discover what the African himself finds 
of interest in films; what pictures awaken his mind 
and appeal to his emotions; further, through what in- 
structional methods new ways of hygiene, sanitation 
and agriculture can best be portrayed by the cinema. A 
basic principle of the experiment is that it shows black 
rather than white people in action. 

African leadership and African taste go into the mak- 
ing of the films. An African assistant producer selects 
the native actors for a picture. It is then shot, and 
after processing is displayed to a group of natives who 
criticise each set, telling what is wrong and how it may 
be improved. It is then photographed again and the 
criticism repeated. Not until each set has passed 
through this barrage of native criticism does it take its 
place in the sequence of the picture. 

The first trial pictures are both instructional and 
recreational, including such subjects as soil erosion, its 
cause and prevention; native cooperative coffee rais- 
ing; a knock-about farce; thrift through Post Office 
savings; pure milk production; the use of tax money ; 
an animal fable; the use of modern medicine versus 
the craft of the witch doctor. An attempt is also 
being made to preserve some of the great epic stories 
of African life. These stories have value in creating 
morale, a sense of tribal dignity and identification of 
the individual with his race. Thus the young African 
achieves a pride in race and is given a sense of stabi- 
lization in his environment. 

By the spring of 1936 twelve films had been made, 
with “talkie” accompaniment in seven languages. These 
have been displayed on a total circuit of 9,000 miles to 
a total of 85,000 Africans. The response and interest 
of the audiences have been carefully studied; and these 
results are used in the making of subsequent programs. 

The Governments of Tanganyika, Kenya and Nyas- 
saland cooperated by furnishing headquarters buildings, 
lending educational and agricultural officials to assist 
in making the pictures and remitting customs duties on 
equipment. The experiment is unique in the history of 
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the contact of colonizing governments with backward 


peoples 


With the common educational problems of 
the Mandated Territories in mind, Baron von Asback, 
Dutch representative to the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, has urged a display of the films 
at a meeting of the Commission in Geneva. 

lt is planned that on the close of the experiment in 
1937, a permanent organization for producing pictures 
and setting up cinemas suited to the tastes and needs 
of the African will be formed. It will take over and 
utilize the results of the experiment and occupy this 
immense potential field in a constructive way before 
native tastes are corrupted by the open trade. 


The Church in the World 


lhe next task of the Department is to study the re- 
lation of the Church to the changing social, cultural, 
and economic order as a part of the preparations for 
the enlarged meeting of the Internationai Missionary 
Council to be held in Hangchow, China, in 1938. The 
study is in two sections, (a) a plan for a series of 
studies on the economic basis of the younger churches 
to be carried out in selected areas in China and India, 
and (b) a study of the efforts made by the younger 
churches and the national Christian councils in dis 
covering the duty of the Christian Church in relation to 
the changing social and economic order. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the study of what has been don 
in the past and to any outstanding Christian experi- 
ments in the direction of changing the social order. 

It is hoped that the Christian colleges of the East 
will lend their aid in field and library research and that 
the leaders of both the national Christian councils and 
the younger churches will be largely instrumental in 
the study of the nature of the service which the Chris- 
tian Church can and should perform in relation to this 
field of interest. In order that the Department may be 
more closely in touch with this work the offices have 
been moved to Shanghai, where its headquarters will 
be for the duration of this study. 
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To natives in primitive 
villages of the interior 


the cinema 


explains 
what these high school 


boys are about. 


The very existence of such an agency as the Depart- 
ment of Social and Industrial Research is illustrative 
of a new strategy in missions. That strategy involves 
a willingness to face facts as they are today; the ability 
to see the position of the Christian Church in relation 
to the whole stage of human activity; the capacity to 
redraft its program and change its methods so as to 
meet the new forces in today’s world. It demands a 
willingness to use some of these forces, to make terms 
with others, and to define with honesty, clarity and de- 


votion the central and inescapable task of the Church, 
a 
OPPORTUNITY IN EGYPT 

Wilbert B. Smith (Senior Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Cairo) writes: “A vital factor has entered the 
Students are being organized 
throughout the country to compel the government to do 
what they want done. With the exception of the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. and the American University, no 
Christian organization is giving work among students 
any considerable attention, and these two institutions 
barely scratch the surface. 


political life of Egypt. 


“Much could be done with moderate outlay. There 
might be two or three adequately staffed hostels, where 
selected students, potential leaders among their fellows, 
could share a Christian home life and come into contact 
with the highest ideals of personal and social life. There 
could be groups of students for fellowship, study and 
recreation. Personalities embodying Christian ideals of 
life and service could be introduced to these students. 
Good books could be made available in well-chosen li- 
braries with people in charge who know how to make 
books a means toward gracious living. Lectures are 
always welcome ; articles on life problems could be pre- 
pared for the press if men were available to write them. 

“This sort of work requires men and women of lib- 
eral mind, wide interests, genuine human understanding 
and sympathies, without racial or national bias, and 
skilled in winning friends, welding them together for 
common projects and being counsellor and guide.” 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Japanese Delegation Returns Home 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

I like to express my hearty gratitude and thanks for 
your most cordial and kind hospitality extended to the 
Japanese delegates at the Pacific Area Conference at 
Mills College. The reports they gave to the leaders of 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in Tokio showed how 
much better understanding and new vision they re- 
ceived from the Conference. As for my ownself, the 
things which I observed and studied in America were 
most valuable to me in my future work. 

The group of returning Chinese delegates stopped 
in Tokyo and met some of our leaders and students. 
The four Japanese delegates to the World Y. W. C. A. 
Conference in Ceylon left Tokyo last Saturday and 
Y. M. C. A. is now trying very hard to select their 
delegates to the World Conference in India, so you see 
we are also very much international here in Far East 
although politically relationships are tense and uncer- 
tain. I sincerely ask your prayer for the Christians 
of the both countries that they do not lose sight of God 
whatever happens. Koro YAMAMOTO. 

Tokyo. 

. * 


The N.S. F. A. Becomes Specific 
To THE EDITORS: 

After perusing the “Primer of Democracy” issue of 
the Mirror (National Student Federation of America 
publication) a member of the oldest of the student 
movements here offers some friendly, unsolicited ad- 
vice to the officers of the N.S. F. A. It is the editorial 
concerning the policies and program of the N. S. F. A. 
in the field of public affairs which evokes the following 
comments. « 

One truth that has been sharply demonstrated to the 
Christian Associations is the fact that undeniably de- 
mocracy begins at home. In formal session assembled 
the annual convention of the N. S. F. A. voted last 
December to endorse and support the American Youth 
Act. With considerable dismay, therefore, one reads 
Arthur Northwood’s editorial statement: “The Kansas 
City resolution of approval [giving N. S. F. A. endorse- 
ment to the American Youth Act] to the contrary, I 
do not think that the constituency of the Federation 
does support it and I have the permission of the Execu- 
tive Committee to record that belief.” Surely it is a 
basic assumption of democracy that the will of a ma- 
jority, as expressed in a representative, delegated as- 
sembly, shall be carried out by its elected officers. 
Failure to do so must lead inevitably to a loss of that 
faith and support essential to the life of any progres- 
sive democratic organization. 

On the other hand, Mr. Northwood intimates that 
tactics such as marches on Washington in behalf of 
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the Youth Act, and student strikes against. war, are 
instruments of the Left, aimed at goals which are uto- 
pian and agitational. Actually, such movements are 
attempts to translate into action the time-honored pre- 
cept of democracy: “The right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and petition the government for redress of 
grievances.” 


Students are beginning to realize that the Punch-and- 
Judy shows maintained by governments are fostering 
the very situations which threaten the youth of the 
world with war, poverty and insecurity. To maintain 
that students are losing their sense of democracy as 
soon as they begin to express themselves in terms un- 
mistakable even to an apathetic citizenry, is to strike at 
the heart of democracy. To set up such vagaries as 
“an intelligent foreign policy” in the fact of a billion 
dollar armaments budget and ask students to accept 
an “inevitable logic of facts” which may “take us there” 
(i.e., to war) is to pave the way for the direct an- 
tithesis of democracy. That the rank and file of the 
N.S. F. A. has begun to sense this and to build its pro- 
gram in increasingly realistic terms is as hopeful a sign 
as has recently flashed across the student stage. That 
its officers should, even in the best of faith, betray this 
trend, by admittedly undemocratic means, would be 


nothing short of tragedy. Rose TERLIN. 
a 


What Next? 
To THE Eprrors: 

During the past few months we have become more 
and more deeply aware of the value of the Christian 
Mission Fellowship conducted last summer at Lisle, 
New York, under the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. 
DeWitt C. Baldwin of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions. We believe that a similar undertaking for 
next summer deserves the active support of the 
S. V. M. and a more united backing by the boards of 
foreign missions of the larger denominations. 

The Lisle project, however, while a positive step in 
the right direction, was only “a drop in the bucket.” 
It convinced us of the value of and the need for Chris- 
tian missions at home and abroad; it failed to give us 
an adequate understanding of the spiritual crisis which 
the mission boards are facing in addition to the financial 
difficulties caused by the present economic depression. 
In spite of the fact that the spiritual and financial sup- 
port of Christian missions today comes almost exclu- 
sively from persons over fifty years of age, we see few 
indications that those organizations connected with re- 
ligious work among students on a national or regional 
scale have any vital concern for the future of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. ‘To us the implications of this situa- 
tion are clear. The facts of the crisis in missions to- 
day have not been adequately, completely, or vigor- 
ously presented to our generation; secondly, it casts a 
dark shadow on our Christian faith by raising the ques- 
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the contact of colonizing governments with backward 
peoples 


With the common educational problems of 
the Mandated Territories in mind, Baron von Asback, 
Dutch representative to the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, has urged a display of the films 
at a meeting of the Commission in Geneva. 

lt is planned that on the close of the experiment in 
1937, a permanent organization for producing pictures 
and setting up cinemas suited to the tastes and needs 
of the African will be formed. It will take over and 
utilize the results of the experiment and occupy this 
lmmense potential field in a constructive wa\ before 
native tastes are corrupted by the open trade, 


The Church in the World 


(he next task of the Department is to study the re- 
lation of the Church to the changing social, cultural, 
and economic order as a part of the preparations for 
the enlarged meeting of the Internationai Missionary 
Council to be held in Hangchow, China, in 1938. The 
study is in two sections, (a) a plan for a series of 
studies on the economic basis of the younger churches 
to be carried out in selected areas in China and India, 
and (b) a study of the efforts made by the younger 
churches and the national Christian councils in dis 
covering the duty of the Christian Church in relation to 
the changing social and economic order. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the study of what has been don 
in the past and to any outstanding Christian experi- 
ments in the direction of changing the social order. 

It is hoped that the Christian colleges of the East 
will lend their aid in field and library research and that 
the leaders of both the national Christian councils and 
the younger churches will be largely instrumental in 
the study of the nature of the service which the Chris- 
tian Church can and should perform in relation to this 
field of interest. In order that the Department may be 
more closely in touch with this work the offices have 
been moved to Shanghai, where its headquarters will 
be for the duration of this study. 
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To natives in primitive 
villages of the interior 


the cinema 


explains 
what these high school 


boys are about. 


The very existence of such an agency as the Depart- 
ment of Social and Industrial Research is illustrative 
of a new strategy in missions. That strategy involves 
a willingness to face facts as they are today; the ability 
to see the position of the Christian Church in relation 
to the whole stage of human activity; the capacity to 
redraft its program and change its methods so as to 
meet the new forces in today’s world. It demands a 
willingness to use some of these forces, to make terms 
with others, and to define with honesty, clarity and de- 


votion the central and inescapable task of the Church. 


a 
OPPORTUNITY IN EGYPT 
Wilbert B. Smith (Senior Secretary of the Y. M. 


C. A, at Cairo) writes: “A vital factor has entered the 
Students are being organized 
throughout the country to compel the government to do 
what they want done. 
tral Y. M. C. A. and the American University, no 
Christian organization is giving work among students 
any considerable attention, and these two institutions 
barely scratch the surface. 


political life of Egypt. 


With the exception of the Cen- 


“Much could be done with moderate outlay. There 
might be two or three adequately staffed hostels, where 
selected students, potential leaders among their fellows, 
could share a Christian home life and come into contact 
with the highest ideals of personal and social life. There 
could be groups of students for fellowship, study and 
recreation. Personalities embodying Christian ideals of 
life and service could be introduced to these students. 
Good books could be made available in well-chosen li- 
braries with people in charge who know how to make 
books a means toward gracious living. Lectures are 
always welcome ; articles on life problems could be pre- 
pared for the press if men were available to write them. 

“This sort of work requires men and women of lib- 
eral mind, wide interests, genuine human understanding 
and sympathies, without racial or national bias, and 
skilled in winning friends, welding them together for 
common projects and being counsellor and guide.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Japanese Delegation Returns Home 
Deak FRIENDS: 

I like to express my hearty gratitude and thanks for 
your most cordial and kind hospitality extended to the 
Japanese delegates at the Pacific Area Conference at 
Mills College. The reports they gave to the leaders of 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in Tokio showed how 
much better understanding and new vision they re- 
ceived from the Conference. As for my ownself, the 
things which I observed and studied in America were 
most valuable to me in my future work. 

The group of returning Chinese delegates stopped 
in Tokyo and met some of our leaders and students. 
The four Japanese delegates to the World Y. W. C. A. 
Conference in Ceylon left Tokyo last Saturday and 
Y. M. C. A. is now trying very hard to select their 
delegates to the World Conference in India, so you see 
we are also very much international here in Far East 
although politically relationships are tense and uncer- 
tain. I sincerely ask your prayer for the Christians 
of the both countries that they do not lose sight of God 
whatever happens. Koro YAMAMOTO. 

Tokyo. 

. # 


The N. S. F. A. Becomes Specific 
To THE EpiTors: 

After perusing the “Primer of Democracy” issue of 
the Mirror (National Student Federation of America 
publication) a member of the oldest of the student 
movements here offers some friendly, unsolicited ad- 
vice to the officers of the N.S. F. A. It is the editorial 
concerning the policies and program of the N. S. F. A. 
in the field of public affairs which evokes the following 
comments. 

One truth that has been sharply demonstrated to the 
Christian Associations is the fact that undeniably de- 
mocracy begins at home. In formal session assembled 
the annual convention of the N. S. F. A. voted last 
December to endorse and support the American Youth 
Act. With considerable dismay, therefore, one reads 
\rthur Northwood’s editorial statement: “The Kansas 
City resolution of approval [giving N. S. F. A. endorse- 
ment to the American Youth Act] to the contrary, I 
do not think that the constituency of the Federation 
does support it and I have the permission of the Execu- 
tive Committee to record that belief.” Surely it is a 
basic assumption of democracy that the will of a ma- 
jority, as expressed in a representative, delegated as- 
sembly, shall be carried out by its elected officers. 
Failure to do so must lead inevitably to a loss of that 
faith and support essential to the life of any progres- 
sive democratic organization. 

On the other hand, Mr. Northwood intimates that 
tactics such as marches on Washington in behalf of 
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the Youth Act, and student strikes against war, are 
instruments of the Left, aimed at goals which are uto- 
pian and agitational. Actually, such movements are 
attempts to translate into action the time-honored pre- 
cept of democracy: “The right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and petition the government for redress of 
grievances.” 


Students are beginning to realize that the Punch-and- 
Judy shows maintained by governments are fostering 
the very situations which threaten the youth of the 
world with war, poverty and insecurity. To maintain 
that students are losing their sense of democracy as 
soon as they begin to express themselves in terms un- 
mistakable even to an apathetic citizenry, is to strike at 
the heart of democracy. To set up such vagaries as 
“an intelligent foreign policy” in the fact of a billion 
dollar armaments budget and ask students to accept 
an “inevitable logic of facts’ which may “take us there” 
(i. e., to war) is to pave the way for the direct an- 
tithesis of democracy. That the rank and file of the 
N.S. F. A. has begun to sense this and to build its pro- 
gram in increasingly realistic terms is as hopeful a sign 
as has recently flashed across the student stage. That 
its officers should, even in the best of faith, betray this 
trend, by admittedly undemocratic means, would be 


nothing short of tragedy. Rose TERLIN. 
« 


What Next? 
To THE Eprrors: 

During the past few months we have become more 
and more deeply aware of the value of the Christian 
Mission Fellowship conducted last summer at Lisle, 
New York, under the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. 
DeWitt C. Baldwin of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions. We believe that a similar undertaking for 
next summer deserves the active support of the 
S. V. M. and a more united backing by the boards of 
foreign missions of the larger denominations. 

The Lisle project, however, while a positive step in 
the right direction, was only “a drop in the bucket.” 
It convinced us of the value of and the need for Chris- 
tian missions at home and abroad; it failed to give us 
an adequate understanding of the spiritual crisis which 
the mission boards are facing in addition to the financial 
difficulties caused by the present economic depression. 
In spite of the fact that the spiritual and financial sup- 
port of Christian missions today comes almost exclu- 
sively from persons over fifty years of age, we see few 
indications that those organizations connected with re- 
ligious work among students on a national or regional 
scale have any vital concern for the future of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. To us the implications of this situa- 
tion are clear. The facts of the crisis in missions to- 
day have not been adequately, completely, or vigor- 
ously presented to our generation; secondly, it casts a 
dark shadow on our Christian faith by raising the ques- 
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tion, “Do we, as young Christians, feel that we have 
anything in our Christian faith which compels us to 
share it with the whole world?” 

A small group which has behind it the common back- 
ground of the Lisle fellowship wants to go on next sum- 
mer in a further promotion of world-mindedness and a 
concern for the Christian missionary enterprise. The 
Lisle project had the nominal support of four denomi- 
national boards and the adequate financial backing of 
one. We believe that the younger generation will never 
support Christian missions whole-heartedly on a purely 
denominational basis. Something must be done. Here 
is a group of students which wants to help in this 
crisis by constructive action on an interdenominational, 
cooperative basis. What sort of a project will the Na- 
tional Boards of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
the S. V. M., the New England Student Christian 
Movement, and the Mission Boards of the larger de- 
nominations agree to encourage and support for the 
summer of 1937? 

Tueopore H. Grecc, Yale °37. 
Rosert B. Birce, Yale *36. 

Nore: We understand the possibility of a “1937 Summer 
Project” is already under discussion. We urge our readers to 
send in their suggestions and the names of any students who 
would like to participate—Tue Eprrors. 


© 
Plight of the Exiles 
To THe Epirors: 

There is current a general misapprehension that 
German refugees are of the Jewish faith alone. But 
fully 20% are of the Christian faith. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, half of the German refugees are non-Jews, in 
Austria, 35% are non-Jews, and similarily in other 
European countries and in the United States there are 
Christians among the refugees. 

Besides being denied the opportunity of earning a 
living in Germany, Christian non-Aryans (those whose 
families since 1800 have had one or more Jewish an- 
cestors) are denied the privilege of attending state 
schools and associating with their erstwhile friends, 
it is reliably reported. And “marriage between a non- 
Aryan and a German, even though contracted before 
the decree, is considered invalid and divorce is made 
compulsory.” The plight of these thousands of Chris- 
tians is made increasingly difficult due to the fact that it 
may be considered an act of treason for a German to 
aid them. Many have fled to countries adjacent to Ger- 
many, leaving without passports or identification pa- 
pers. When the country of their hoped for asylum ap- 
prehends them they are returned to Germany, where 
they are promptly thrown into prisons or concentra- 
tion camps. 

The national drive to aid these Christian refugees is 
the result of a conference of sixty church leaders, un- 
der the Chairmanship of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
at which the gravity of the problem was presented by 
Dr. James G. McDonald, former High Commissioner 


for German Refugees, appointed by the League of 
Nations. 
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The funds raised will not be used for doles but to 
assist refugee families to move to new scenes of labor 
and to train them for the necessary new vocations. The 
funds will be administered in all countries through the 
agency of existing organizations, such as the Society 
of Friends, who are in touch already with the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER, 
for the American Christian Com- 
mittee for German Refugees. 

Nore: Contributions forwarded to THe INTERCOLLEGIAN AND 


Far Horizons will be promptly forwarded to the Treasurer of 
the American Christian Committee. 


* 
INNOCENTS ABROAD 


(From page 68.) 


country and the Movement within it can be a factor 
in international reconciliation second to none—a bul- 
wark in the storm. The action of sending the Negro 
Delegation to India, the practical aid given in entertain- 
ing the W. S. C. F. at Mills College—these and other 
things are invaluable contributions to creating a world 
understanding and community among students. And 
the sending out of 17,000 Student Volunteers is a piece 
of service in this field perhaps unsurpassed in the 
world’s history. But we must stop—or we will be 
accused (quite unjustly) of that practice so little en- 
couraged here and so neatly named “apple polishing.” 

And so having learned that traffic runs down the 
wrong side of the road everywhere but in America, 
having got used to handling nickles and dimes and 
“bucks,” having learned what skillets and biscuits and 
candies are, having traveled thousands of mules by 
bus, train and car without a single trouble to speak 
of, having learned the correct pronounciation of alu- 
minum and corollary and schedule, having learned 
that even an American can be humble, having charged 
through the middle of a presidential campaign, having 
learned more about our own countries than we ever 
knew before, having devoured delicious salads and 
drunk gallons of fruit juices, learned to carry “cokes” 
like gentlemen and sampled ice cream sodas in about 
fifteen different states, having seen Niagara and viewed 
New York from the top of the Empire State Building, 
having fallen in love until seventy times seven (and 
necessarily out again), having plodded through snow 
and been invited to take off our coats and suspenders 
(don’t worry, you Australians, this does not mean your 
“garters’’) in the blazing sun, and having been asked 
innumerable times about Mahatma Gandhi, and often 
“Where did you learn to speak English?’—in short, 
having had a hotcha time, having been “routed through 
a great set-up” and seen more “world’s largest” than 
we believed existed—we say “Farewell America’ and 
more and still more power to you. 

May you continue to be the stronghold of democracy, 
the mother of the nations, the constant inspiration for 
a great world enterprise, the greatest contributor to the 
World Christian Community. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


British Quadrennial 


The S. C. M. Quadrennial will be held at Birming- 
ham, January 1-7, 1937. The morning meetings will 
be concerned with “God Speaks in the World,” looking 
at those great Movements of our time which are sig- 
nificant from the point of view of the Christian faith. 
The parallel courses at the Quadrennial will be largely 
vocational, dealing under the heading of “God speaks 
to us’’ with such vocations as teaching, the ministry, 
medicine, government service and so on. The main 
evening meetings under the general title, “God Has 
Spoken,” deal with the great affirmations of the Chris- 
tian faith, Writes Robert Mackie: “We shall value 
the prayers of members of other national movements in 
this undertaking of ours, that when God speaks to this 
generation his servants here may not be slow to hear 
and obey.” 

* 

India 
“What noteworthy changes have 
taken place in South India in the past twenty years?’ 
we asked thirty-five teachers-in-training. The first 
ht changes which follow are arranged in the order 
of the strength of the vote: Caste distinctions are dis- 
appearing ; 


Changing India. 


NO 
C12 


untouchability is being rapidly discarded ; 
child marriages are decreasing; 
extending ; 


female education is 
co-education is becoming more common; 


1 


the public 


i 


is taking much more interest in education; 
the demand for home-rule is more widespread and in- 
sistent; work for rural reconstruction is multiplying ; 
epidemics are being mastered; Indians are replacing 
British officials; India has come into the bicycle-bus 
age; Gandhi cannot stop the whirl of machinery; 
houses are improving; women are entering public life; 
personal habits are changing; the Christian commu- 
nity is steadily growing and taking much more respon- 
sibility; and socialism and communism are spreading. 
“But the big job of all is to transfer raw material 
into ambassadors of the Kingdom of God by giving 
our youth opportunity to dig, hammer, play, sing, read, 
write, think, pray and Lorbeer, 
Pasumala, India. 


share.”—Ernest 


wi 
China 


Michael Bruce writes: “Two days ago I got back 
from the East China College Conference. It was held 
at Pootoo, the ‘Mount Athos’ of Chinese Buddhism 
and It is a twenty-four-hour 
journey from Shanghai by steamer, and the last six 
hours are spent threading in and out between the 


a truly lovely place. 
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° 


News from 





China has lovely conference sites. 
mountain trail near Kuling, a favorite center 


This photo shows a 


bewildering maze of islands of the Chusan Archipelago. 
It was a good conference. We were a group of about 
sixty, men and women. Needless to say the uppermost 
thought in everyone’s mind was the national crisis. We 
tried to think what we, as Christians, should do about 
it. It is no easy question. It can scarcely be Christian 
to condone lawless smuggling and the terrible increase 
in the drug traffic in areas that had been cleared of it. 
The Chinese are not facing a simple ‘war or peace’ 
issue, nor are their problems confined to the slow proc- 
ess of Japanese absorption of their territory. It is far 
more subtle than that.” 


Muriel Lester: “The most remarkable piece of work 
[ saw (in China) was the transformation of a village 
in twelve months. Two missionaries lived so close to 
the Chinese in fellowship and so close to our Lord in 
spirit that by using only their spare time and spending 
almost no money they were able to evoke from the 
peasants of a neighboring village sufficient confidence, 
communal ambition and initiative to set up three 
schools, a library and reading room, a daily clinic, a 
public exhibition of agricultural produce in which five 
or six other villages cooperated, and a group of vol- 
unteer actors, stilt walkers and conjurors, to enliven 
the long days of the New Year holiday.” 


Frank Price: “Think of the significance of the new 
Rural Reconstruction movement for our Christian 
schools and for the Christian Student Movement. Al- 
ready we are seeing a turning of student minds to rural 
problems and the beginning of dedication, almost a new 


student volunteer movement for Christian rural serv- 
ice. There is that group of over a dozen college gradu- 
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ates in the Christian project at Lichwan, Kiangsi. 
Students are spending summer vacations in villages, 
living in farmer homes. One-third of the sixty students 
at Nanking Seminary are taking our Rural Church Ma- 
jor Course which includes a year of agriculture, and 
points definitely toward rural service with all its sacri- 
fices. A Christian returned student is giving a year 
voluntarily at our Rural Church Center in Shunh- 
wachen. Another Christian student walks out and back 
twice a month, fifteen miles each way, because he does 
not have enough money to ride, to teach voluntarily in 
a village Sunday school. Here is a new call to the 
Christian teacher.” 
a 
Japan 

What Do They Believe? A religious census was 
recently taken at the Imperial University of Tokyo, one 
of the best equipped educational institutions in the 
world. The 5,000 replies indicated: 6 Confucianists, 
8 Shintoists, 80 Christians, 300 Buddhists, 1,500 Athe- 
ists, 3,000 Agnostics. Of 30,000 students in govern- 
ment universities, 27,000 are reported as having no re- 
ligion. 


New Student Center. The Wesley Foundation in 
Japan is drawing plans for the erection of a new stu- 
dent center in Tokyo, for which $10,000 is needed. It 
has been suggested that the Wesley Foundations in the 
United States be responsible for $3,000 of the $10,000. 


° 
Italy 


Shoulder Arms! 


The Ballila of eight years of age 
and the 


sallila della Lupa, between six and eight, are 
receiving a military education. Organized into legions, 
cohorts and centuries, they handle diminutive rifles, do 
route marches, spend a period under canvas, and are 
taught to wear gas-masks and do anti-gas drill. At 
bugle call recently 1,500 boys rose from their beds and 
manceuvred in the dark fields under the direction of 
searchlights. Last April more than five million boys 
and girls all over Italy celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Ballila. This year there were 
700,000 boys in the Ballila summer camps. 


a 
Africa 


Black Peril. Mussolini’s assault on Ethiopia has 
made the race situation in South Africa very difficult. 
What the imperialists and racialists call the “black 
peril” is now receiving close attention. The situation 
is as follows: In the South African Union there are 
7,000,000 Negroes and 2,000,000 whites. In Natal, 
Transvaal and Orange Free State the Negroes are de- 
nied suffrage; only in Cape Province are they per- 
mitted to vote. Negroes are also greatly restricted in 
trade and the professions, they are forbidden to acquire 
land, and in some towns they are ordered off the streets 
after ten o'clock. 

The imperialists believed that their power could be 
safeguarded only by maintaining the privileged posi- 
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tion of the whites, hence they tried to abolish Negro 
suffrage where it existed. Liberals and the church 
forces defeated this move. Now the Negroes are work. 
ing for the removal of all racial discriminations and 
the establishment of democratic government. 


The Papal Nuncio Speaks—Before celebrating a 
Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral at Addis Ababa on 
October 25, Mgr. Castellani, Papal Nuncio in Abys- 
sinia, delivered an address in which he spoke of Italy 
as “the country appointed by God to carry ever higher 
into the world the civilization and glory of the Church.” 
It was the Empire of Rome, he said, which would bear 
the Cross of Christ into the world “thanks to the lofty 
work and the marvelous vigor of the Duce.” 


The Reformed Constitution for Russia, granting a 
measure of religious freedom, answers to the facts of 
the religious situation which has survived anti-God pres- 
sure. Lenin declared that “it was just to consider reli- 
gion as an idea and personal sentiment that could not 
be forbidden.” Statistics published by the Commis- 
sariat of the Interior for the eighteen years of Soviet 
Government indicate that at most 1,200 ecclesiastics 
remain in their parishes. Over 40,000 have disap- 
peared, large numbers into the concentration camps of 
Solowki, Nary, Turkestan, etc. 








WORSHIP SERVICE 


for the 


FEDERATION DAY OF PRAYER 


HE World's Student Christian Federation Day of Prayer 

for Students falls this year on February 21, 1937. This 

Service of Worship, prepared by a committee of the 
U. S. A. and Canadian Student Movements, meets the need 
for a special student service. It is brief, contains readings 
and suggestions for special music. Atttractively printed. 


1 to 9 copies 10c each 
10 to 95 copies 5c each 
100 copies or more 4c each 


Secure from any Field Office of the Student Movement, or 


from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 














TRAINING FOR MODERN 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


Courses in the following fields are available 
for men and women who wish to prepare 
for church social work, religious educational 
leadership, teaching or missionary service, 
as well as the regular pastorate: Social 
Ethics, Bible, Church History, Theology, 
Religious Drama, Preaching, Conduct of 
Worship, Church Administration, Religion 
and Mental Health, Parish and Community 
Surveys, Music, Religious Education, and 
many others. Address 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue 











Chicago, Illinois 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Greetings from the South. “It is significant that 
ere in the South for the first time in at least three 
vears there is a full-time staff of four persons repre- 
senting the Negro and white men’s and women’s Asso- 
ciations. There is a real spirit of cooperation among 
this group and a deep sense of belonging to a total 
Christian movement. We are fortunate in having a 
strong student leadership in the three regional coun- 
cils. With our increased staff and a new means of 
communicating with each other—the Joint News Let- 
ter—we believe that our councils are pointing to a new 
period in the work of our region. We send greetings 
to all Associations through this News Letter.”—Wil- 
liam W. McKee and Jack McMichael. 

And Ralph Frost adds: “So far as I know this is 
the first time we have been able to extend greetings 
through one common organ to all the Y. M. C. A.’s 
and the Y. W. C. A.’s in the entire South.” The News 
Letter wants a name and offers a prize. 


The Y’s Wise Club. Some students in a southwest- 
ern college have formed “The Y’s Wise Club.” The 
constitution follows: 

Whereas the multiplicity of extra-curricular activities on 
the modern college campus has tended to rob undergraduates 
of the leisure requisite to the establishment of voluntary read- 
ing habits, and whereas an organization may be the instrument 
of freedom as well as of bondage, we, the undersigned students, 
do unite in the formation of the Y’s Wise Club. 

Purpose: The purpose of the club shall be to salvage from 
the hectic rush of college life one free morning, afternoon or 
evening each week, for the reading of any book or magazine 
which suits the fancy of the reader. In no case shall this book 
or magazine be assigned reading for any college course. 

Password: When a member is asked to attend a meeting of 
another extra-curricular activity at the time set for his volun- 
tary reading, he shall reply with the password: “I’m sorry, but 
the Y’s Wise Club meets tonight.” 

Meetings: There shall be no meetings of this club. 

Officers: There shall be no officers for this club. 

Dues: There shall be no dues for this club. 

Penalty: Any member of the club who in any given week 
fails to devote one major division of one day to unassigned 
reading shall contribute $2.00 to the Christian Association 
library fund for the purchase of a book for the wise. In this 
club the “ignorant” shall support the “wise.” 


(Nore: For mimeo booklet, “Reading with a Purpose” write 
to Southwest Council of Student Christian Associations, 404 
FE. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo.) 


Have You Listened In? Two broadcasting pro- 
grams will shortly go on the air under N. S. F. A. 
auspices, one on each of the major networks. NBC 
will carry typical group forums on campus problems, 
discussed openly, direct from colleges in different sec- 
tions of the country.. Over CBS will be given answers 
to letters requesting information on specific questions 
facing a student council or other undergraduate group, 
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—on the local campus 


with several participants bringing out opposing angles 
of each question. 


Students Support Sharecropper Cooperative. Upon 
receiving Sherwood Eddy’s dramatic letter announc- 
ing the agreement made with the Rust Brothers (in- 
ventors of the cotton-picking machine), and the pur- 
chase of Cooperative Farm No. 1, in Mississippi, as a 
home for evicted sharecroppers, the Presbyterian stu- 
dents at the University of Missouri discussed the pos- 
sibilities of this challenging project. Everyone of the 
students present pledged a contribution; they saw 
other religious groups on the campus and soon a check 
for $25.00 was sent to Mr. Eddy. 

When this cause was presented in one of these 
groups sat the son of an Arkansas landlord. The 
father owned more than a thousand acres, the son was 
working his way through the university. With only 
one decent suit in his possession, and only seven cents 
to his name, he gave for this cause all the money he had. 
“Hope lies,” he said, “in education in cooperative farm- 
ing such as Mr. Eddy sponsors. But it will take time, 
for the older generation is too much a victim of an 
evil economic system to receive it. We must look to 
their sons and daughters.” 


Why Communism Spreads. Joseph §. Gelders, 
formerly on the faculty in the Department of Physics 
of the University of Alabama, now Alabama Secretary 
of the National Committee for the defense of Political 
Prisoners, was attacked near Birmingham by three 
men; was punched and beaten, driven seventy miles 
out of the city, flogged into unconsciousness and left in 
a ditch. This was because he was inquiring into the 
case of Jack Barton, southern Communist organizer, 
who had been imprisoned at Bessemer, Alabama, for 
having copies of a communist publication. The Court 
of Appeals has since freed Barton, who is now recuper- 
ating in the North from his chain gang experiences. 
Gelder’s three assailants still go unapprehended al- 
though Gelders has identified the men from Birming- 
ham police line-ups. 


Ohio students get up early nowadays. A number of 
students at Ohio State University have been rolling out 
of bed in time to report at 5:30 each morning at the 
picket line in front of the D. L. Auld auto-parts plant. 
Members of the local chapter of the American Student 
Union, these students recognize this strike as a “test 
case” in the battle between the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Metal Trades Association on the one 
hand and the trade union movement of Columbus on 
the other. The students have indicated upon which 
side they stand by their picket duty, gifts of money and 
groceries for the strikers and distribution of leaflets 
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on the O. S. U. 
strike. (YNS) 


campus in explanation of the 


Marriage Parley. Penn State plans a Seminar on 
Marriage at which the chief speaker will be Roy A. 
Burkhart, author of the widely read Thinking About 
Marriage. 


Bucknell. The Worship Committee of the Student 
Church plans the programs with an eye to continuity 
of religious spirit. A leader will introduce three con- 
secutive services. Under the old plan a unified reli- 
gious attitude was not attained until the service was 
nearly over for the students had to adjust themselves 
to a new leader each week. In November the Chris- 
tian Association had a retreat with Dr. Pauck (of 
Germany and Chicago) on “The Meaning of a Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Life,” hearing him later in town 
on “The Church and the World in the Light of His- 
tory” and “The Christian Alternative to the New 
Paganism.’ 


Mrs. Induk Pak of Korea, on a series of autumn 
college visits, made a tremendous impression every- 
where with her sincerity, her smile that does things to 
you, and her good news of Christ, the growth of the 
Christian Movement in Korea, and the spread of wom- 
en’s cooperatives. The Western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia Student Volunteer Union presented her 
with a cow (that is, the money for one) to be given 
to one of the Women’s Cooperatives. 
tened “Volunteer.” 


It will be chris- 


Alexander and Sen. Tom Currie writes of the South- 
west: They made an indelible impression on thousands 
of students in our region. They lived the W. S. C. F. 
as no one else has ever done for us. Students are 
anxious for a “repeat” next year so that this will be- 
come an annual event. It is amazing to see the 
response of students in the campuses touched to the 
reality of the W. S. C. F., and to contrast it with the 
patch of vagueness that fills the minds of those stu- 
dents who didn’t see these interesting visitors.” 


Course on War. Dartmouth undergraduates are now 
offered a noncredit course on the cause, cost and con- 
sequences of war, led by prominent faculty members. 
The nature of modern warfare will be carefully ex- 
amined, and a study made of the obstacles which must 
be removed before international peace may rest on a 
solid foundation. The class will consist of weekly 
two-hour sessions with lectures followed by general 
discussion. The medical aspects of war will also be 
considered. ‘The class is the result of a petition by 
Palaeopitus, Dartmouth student governing society, to 
the administration last spring, and the general vote 
of the student body requesting such a course at the 
peace rally in April, 1936. 


The American Youth Act. A petition asking its 
enactment is being circulated throughout the country. 
The goal of the American Youth Congress is to get at 
least one million signatures by January 29, 1937, when 
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2,000 young people will again converge on Washing. 
ton, this time on a Pilgrimage, to present the signa. 
tures to President Roosevelt and Congress, and to press 
for the enactment of the American Youth Act. 


Peace workers punished. Three students at Wash. 
ington University in St. Louis lost scholarships because 
of their peace activities. They are Don Ellinger, Phil 
Monypenny, and Harold Clark. Their “offense” jg 
the writing of a very effective peace letter designed to 
open the eyes of freshmen before enlisting in the 
R. O. T. C. Enrollment in the R. O. T. C. at Wash- 
ington University is voluntary, but the faculty, appar- 
ently, will not countenance any peace information which 
aims to counteract military propaganda. The students 
thus punished have been active leaders on the campus 
and have worked hard and effectively in peace action 
groups and in the Y. M. C. A. Not radical or offen- 
sive in airing their opinions, they have done muclhi to 
secure cooperation between Right and Left groups in 
the school. A campaign is in process to raise the 
money to replace the scholarships of these students. A 
movement is also under way to effect democratic re- 
forms, such as placing disciplinary power in the hands 
of a faculty-student committee, awarding and revoking 
of scholarships solely by the scholarship committee, and 
the restoration of greater freedom to the campus news- 
paper, Student Life. (NNS). 


The Student’s Personal Religious Life. In the Ohio 
State Wesley Foundation Student Council meeting the 
group discussing “The Personal Religious Life of the 
Student” listed the following elements that are neces- 
sary to the personal religious life of the student: 

Awareness of personal need. 

Awareness of spiritual reality—God. 

Feeling of oneness with all humanity. 

Necessity for channels of expression for these feelings. 
These channels are usually shrines, institutions and per- 
sons. 

Definite regular time for introspection, devotiona! reading, 
self-searching and prayer. 

A supporting group, a fellowship, a quest group or prayer 
circle, that gives one a fellowship in personal religious 
living. 

A clarification and deepening of Christian convictions. 

An understanding of and practice of the Jesus way of life. 


Three British speakers will travel for the Emergency 
Peace Campaign in January and February. They are 
Charles Alfred Coulson, Fellow at Trinity and lecturer 
in mathematics at Leeds; H. Morris-Jones, Oxford 
student and speaker before the Oxford Union; Row- 
land Leonard Miall, Vice-President of the Cambridge 
Law Society and newly appointed editor of The Cam- 
bridge Review—the last mentioned is, by the way, one 
of the greatest honors bestowable on a Cambridge 
student. 


For a United World. Internationally-minded young 
men and women will shortly carry a message of in- 
ternational good-will around the world. According to 
the plan of the committee, the tour will start from 
some South American country, delegates will be added 
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at San Francisco, and the group will increase as dele- 
gates join it at Honolulu, Yokahama, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Alexandria, Istanbul, Odessa, Athens, Naples, 
Rome, Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Lon- 
don and the Hague. At the latter city a message from 
the youth of the world will be presented to the judges 
of the World Court, requesting an opinion on a care- 
fully drawn, though admittedly tentative, plan for a 
United States of the World. The statement of the 
group says that “a United States of the World must 
ultimately become a fact if humanity is not to sink into 
Among those on the Advisory 
Committee are Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Professor Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, Mrs. Henry Pierce, the Comtesse Alain 
Dedons de Pierrefeu and Professor James Weber 
Linn. 


a state of savagery.” 


The published hearings on the Nye-Kvale Amend- 
ment, conducted by a Senate subcommittee last June, 
are available. Your Senators or Congressman should 
be able to provide you with a copy. Ask for Hearings 
on S$. 3309. A limited number of copies are available 
from the office of the Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation to those unable to secure them otherwise. 


Exchange. Venn State students regard Lingnan 
University at Canton as Penn State-in-China. This 
year the bonds of friendship between the two colleges 
ire closer. Two members of the class of ’38 are 
spending a year in study at Lingnan. One of them, 
Clayton Zahn, is a Jew who is deeply interested 
in helping to clear up misunderstandings which exist 
He is a pre- 
medic, keen about the social sciences and about people. 


between the world’s races and nations. 
Richard Lace, also a pre-medic, intends to become a 
medical missionary, specializing in children’s diseases. 
He has always been fascinated by the relations between 
the Orient and the Occident. Both of these men want 
to establish a real basis for understanding between stu- 
lents at Penn State-in-China and Penn State in the 


‘entennial. 1937 is the Centennial year of foreign 
Presbyterian Church in the 
\s part of the observance Foreign Mis- 
sions Emphasis Weeks are being held on college cam- 
puses. The Board is eager to bring before the Church 
sharply the relevance of the Christian faith to the en- 
tire world and its needs. Each institution is being 
asked to appoint a committee to survey the history of 
that college or university to discover what definite 
contributions have been made in life or other ways to 
the foreign missionary enterprise. The Board is ready 
to supply speakers from among the nationals in this 
country or from returned missionaries. Would it not 
be glorious if during the Centennial year one hundred 
new missionaries could be sent to the field! 


m work of the 
U. S. A 


In line with developments at the Oberlin meeting of 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council and the 
annual meeting of the General Council of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, North Carolina is in process of 
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MISS WOOT POURS TEA 


Miss Woot is an exchange student from Lingnan University 
(Canton). The five guests are wearing the Chinese garb they 
acquired last year when they studied at Lingnan. 


launching a program to develop an S. C. M. Council. 
This council will hold its first official meeting in Janu- 
ary and will include two student representatives from 
the State Y. M.-Y. W. Council, two from the 
State S. V. Council, and two from all denominational 
(student) organizations. Each organization will be en- 
titled to one adult representative. This S. C. M. Coun- 
cil will set itself up as a commission to study the 
present situation, the mood, interest, and activities of 
North Carolina college and university campuses. 


World Christian Community. Eight graduates of 
Asbury College (Kentucky) have gone to other coun- 
tries as Christian workers since last August. Three 
have gone to China, three to South America, one to 
Korea, and one to India. At a recent chapel service 
$1,300 was raised in cash and pledges for the foreign 
missionary enterprise. Asbury is the alma mater of 
E. Stanley Jones and Bishop J. Waskom Pickett. 


World Youth Comes to America. Students from 
eighty-four different countries were registered in the 
colleges of the United States the past year. Including 
those in the University of Hawaii, Japan led with 1,842. 
China was a close second with 1,825. Every Latin 
American country was represented, with Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba leading with about 250 each. 
Germany, France, and Great Britain send us a good 
contingent of excellent students annually. I] Duce has 
approved the presence of a group of Italian students, 
and scores come from Turkey, Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt. 

In the Orient the influence of American-trained 
students is evident. Nearly forty percent of those em- 
ployed in government service in Nanking are gradu- 
ates of our colleges. Practically all of their university 
presidents and a majority of the professors hold U. 5. 
degrees. Women’s education in Japan has been pio- 
neered by such notable leaders as Dr. Nitobe of Johns 
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Hopkins University, Madam Tsuda, and Michi Kawai 
of Bryn Mawr. In the Philippines, the presidents of 
the three leading universities are graduates of Indiana 
and Columbia universities. 

We are justified in calling our student guests “un- 
Not c mmpelled to be diplomatic, 
they tell us facts about their people and countries often 


official ambassadors.” 


Moreover their 
frank views of us are stimulating if not always com- 
forting. 


not disclosed in books or the movies. 


From them we gain glimpses of their best 
in art and music and literature; through conversations 
with foreign students America is gaining an apprecia 
tion of things lovely and beautiful in ancient civiliza- 
tions. Having considered some of the contributions 
made by foreign students, let us now ask: What is our 
contribution to them ? 

With us today, tomorrow they rule the nations. In 
the face of such an opportunity what is America’s re- 
sponsibility ? 


Visit at Duke. Jo Marie Thompson writes, of a 
visit to the Student Volunteers at Duke: “With such 
dignitaries as Pete Morrow (Ex-Secretary South At- 
lantic Region) and Pardue Bunch (Indianapolis Quad- 
rennial registrar), the Duke Volunteers have been dis- 
cussing the present mission field in Durham, North 
Carolina. They came face to face with the slum prob- 
lem and with the great work that might be done 
through cooperation with the Durham Juvenile Court.” 


DeWitt Baldwin of Burma has given considerable 
time this fall to visits to southern colleges, both Negro 
and white. To classes, informal groups, and individu- 
als he has talked of various phases of the missionary 
movement. Everywhere he found a warm reception 
and has done a significant piece of work. He can be 
reached through the Methodist Board of Missions, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Missionaries Go to School. Attention is called to 
the 1937 Cornell School for Missionaries, January 26- 
February 20. Courses will be given in: The Sociology 
of Rural Life; Rural Education; Nutrition and 
Health; Agriculture. 
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Rural Depufaftion Visits the 
College 


§T IS common enough for deputation teams to go out 
from colleges and universities into rural communities, 


to put on programs of a social, educational or religious 
nature. 
when this process is reversed, and a deputation of rural 


It is of more than passing interest, however, 
workers visits a university city for the purpose of ac- 
quainting students and other young people with the 
values of life in the country. 

Such a deputation team came to the University of 
Hawaii last spring, from the sugar plantation com- 
munity of Ewa and Waipahu. The team of seven 
young men (average age twenty) were plantation 
workers. The idea of the deputation team grew out of 
a study which the group was making of the values of 
life on the plantation as compared to those of young 
people in the city. In presenting their program, mem- 
bers of the team pleaded for a more understanding 
view of country people and their environment. They 
traced the historical background of life in the Hawatian 
Islands, pointing out that forty-one per cent of the 
people living here are employed on plantations. Stress- 
ing the idea that “education is of little value unless it 
insures economic security,’ one of the speakers dwelt 
on the importance of security in our day and emphasized 
the situation of the majority of plantation workers in 
this regard. Another team speaker described the labor 
situation on the plantations today. 

There was considerable interest by the audience in 
the fine appearance and ability of the deputation team 
members. The addresses showed keen insight and un- 
derstanding of the subject matter as well as study and 
practice in presentation. The seven young men had 
grown up on the plantation and none had attended 
school beyond the eighth grade. Yet they were able 
speakers and displayed a poise which would have been 
commendable in university graduates. Also as part of 
the deputation program they rendered excellent musi- 
cal and instrumental selections. 

Possibly this interesting Hawaiian experience has a 
suggestion for American adaptation. 

Cart V. HERRON. 
University of Hawait. 
















JUST READY 
Fred B. Smith’s Autobiography 


| REMEMBER 








Every reader of ‘“The Intercollegian’ 
will wish to own this book which was in 
press at the time of Fred Smith’s passing. 
Covering one of the most tumultuous and 
transit.onal periods in world history, this 
record has a message of the greatest con- 
sequence to all who stand at the crossroads 
with either uncertainty or confidence. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.25 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Inside of a Metropolis 


A plan of social discovery through field trips has 
been in operation at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair for several years. One of these 
courses, “Field Studies in the Metropolitan Commu- 
nity,” offered through the Social Studies Department, 
consists of fifteen meetings, five lectures and ten Sat- 
urday field trips to places of sociological, economic, 
historic, and governmental importance. One exceed- 
ingly interesting field trip is concerned with a study of 
levels of living in New York. This trip gives to the 
students a first-hand contact with economic and social 
conditions outside the realm of their present or perhaps 
even their potential experience. Actual living condi- 
tions are investigated, all the way from the slums to a 
Fifth Avenue apartment. All contacts have been ar- 
ranged in advance, so that when the group visits a 
family in an outlawed tenement on the East Side, they 
are expected and there is no embarrassment. 

Perhaps a brief résumé of the day’s itinerary of this 
trip would serve to illustrate the possibilities of this 
plan : 


8:45 a.m—Bus leaves campus. 

9:45 a.m—Outlawed Tenements, New York’s East Side. 

Condemned by the Housing Commission in 1901 as unfit for 
human habitation, 67,000 such tenements still exist. The obvi- 
ous evils of these overcrowded dwellings are observed in (1) a 
box tenement, (2) a railroad tenement, (3) a house in the back 
yard, (4) a “dumb-bell” tenement. Rooms without windows, 
dark narrow hallways, faulty fire-escapes, and toilets in public 
hallways or in back yards—these outmoded conditions still pre- 
vail in the heart of a great metropolis! 


10: 25—Amalgamated Coéperative Apartments—The group 
inspects this attempt at adequate housing for the lower middle 
class; they become acquainted with the history of the Garment 
Workers’ Coéperative Association and the sweat shop condi- 
tions out of which it grew. 


11: 45—First Houses, 124 East Third Street, where the New 
York Housing Authority in codperation with Federal Housing 
Administration has provided comfortable houses with all mod- 
ern appliances at a rate within the means of poor people. 


12: 15—Private Employment Agencies—The class mingles 
with groups of men studying job announcements outside the 
numerous agencies on Sixth Avenue near 50th Street. They 
learn about the agency racket. 











EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE ? 


HERE IS SOME OF YOUR MATERIAL 
First Steps in Program Building . . . 50c 


Janet Fowler Nelson and Margaret Hiller 


No Date Has Been Set for the Wedding 25c 


Janet Fowler Nelson 


Love in the Movies .. . . IO for 25c¢ 


Janet Fowler Nelson 
(reprinted from the Womans Press, April 1936) 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















Symbol of 
Federation Membership 


A Federation Pin, in the form of a simple silver 
cross, has been adopted as the insignia of mem- 
bership in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. In stickpin style, it is designed for 
coat-lapel wear. 


15c. for one; $1.00 for twelve 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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12: 30—Lunch at Vital Food 1-Cent Restaurant, 44th Street 
west of 6th Avenue, where for a few cents a meal can be ob- 
tained. The restaurant manager tells how the Bernarr Mac- 
fadden Foundation makes its possible to sell clean wholesome 
food at cost. 


2: 00—Fifth Avenue Apartment, where the wealthy live, is in 
vivid contrast to the tenements. The light, airy rooms are com- 
plete with all modern improvements. The rentals here, the 
students learn, range from $7,000 to $25,000 a year, for apart- 
ments of from ten to fourteen rooms. 


3: 30—Life on the Bowery—The group visits a hotel on the 
Bowery. They are shown rooms where migrant workers sleep 
dormitory style and the cage-like cubicles for those with a few 
cents more to pay for privacy. The class has an opportunity 
to see how really bad are the conditions under which the near- 
destitute must live. Hotels of this kind and tenements, they 
learn, are among the most profitable dwellings for their owners. 


4:00—Dormitory Housing for the Unemployed at the Salva- 
tion Army Lodge at 40 Corlears Street. The plant houses 2,000 
destitute men, in clean and efficient manner. The plan of op- 
eration and financing is explained. 


5:30—Box City, where on empty lots homeless men have 
constructed temporary shacks out of dry goods boxes. These 
men work when they can and are scavengers for vegetables 
and other discarded foodstuffs. They display their ingenious 
dwellings with pride. 

6: 00—Cafeteria Supper at Bowery Y. M.C. A., 8 East Third 
Street. Here the group is addressed by a home relief worker 
who presents a vivid picture of what unemployment does to 
people and communities. A constructive program for better 
housing is outlined. 

8: 45—All Night Mission, where destitute men who frequent 
the bread-line sit up all night—the mission room is warm. The 
group learns of the efforts of religious groups to lessen the 
sufferings of these men and to help them toward rehabilitation. 

10: 30—Return to campus with a year’s experience concen- 
trated into the activities of one day. 


Probably the greatest argument in favor of such field 
trips is that they take social study out of the realm of 
theory and into the realm of the concrete and actual. 

The conditions met with on this housing inspection 
trip could probably not be encountered in any other 
way, certainly not with the same economy of experi- 
ence. On other trips the group investigates foreign 
cultures in New York, racial adjustments, working 
conditions, and crime, and visits various social and eco- 
nomic institutions. FLORENCE E. Boas. 

Montclair. 


Epitor’s Note: Planned trips of this kind can be arranged in any 
metropolitan city or industrial area, either week-ends during the school 
term or during the summer vacation. Consult any Field Student Secre- 
tary, or write THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 








CHRISTIANITY 


AND OurR WORLD 


A Book Review 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


FOR years, students and their leaders have felt the 
need for two new helps—brief, pithy, inexpensive 
statements of the main elements in Christian faith and 
life; and a clear, comprehensive, intelligible summary 
of precisely what Christianity means today, couched in 
the language of undergraduates but tapping the pro- 
foundest Christian thought. The first of those needs 
gives promise of being met in a series of small volumes 
in attractive format at fifty cents each to be known as 
the Hazen Books on Religion. 


le 
already 


The second need has 
been met more adequately and satisfactorily 
than anyone dared to hope in the first volume of the 
series. 

Into seventy-five pages John Bennett has compressed 
a sounder, truer and more useful analysis of Christian 
ty—and Our World* than is to be found in any other 
book of three times the length and several times the 
price. But this book is much more than an analysis. 
It is an unbelievably clear, tempered and convincing 
answer to that most central and persistent of all stu- 
dent questions in religion—“Yes, but what 1s Chris- 
It is proof positive that 
the essentials in the Christian understanding of life and 
the world may be put into a very few words, and words 
which every man may understand 
meaning no man may evade. 


tianity all about anyhow?” 


-indeed, whose 

Four pressing contemporary problems furnish the 
structure for the discussion: moral con- 
conflict; political tyranny. Each 
is presented with clarity, with fairness, and with un- 
failing instinct for the crucial. 


secularism ; 
fusion; economic 
Here is an introduction 
to our world today, unrivalled in its combination of 
brevity and adequacy. But the descriptions of concrete 
problems lead on to incisive probings into underlying 
issues. These probings, in turn, furnish occasions for 
positive statements of the great certainties on which 
life may be grounded in defiance of every disintegrat- 
ing, corrosive or uprooting cyclone in any age. 

It is these sections of positive exposition which are 
the most valuable contribution of the book and assure 
its continuing importance long after the face of the 
passing scene has changed complexion. For example, 
“What Christianity Means”’—in which the heart of 
Christian conviction is set forth in thirteen clear-cut 
affirmations—is at once the most provocative and chal- 
lenging summary of the matter I know. Likewise, the 
introduction to the ethical life, with its basic conten- 
tion that the distinctively Christian virtues spring out 
of “a moral structure in the world which can be dis- 


Christianit and Our World. By John C. Bennett Association 


John C. 
Bennett 





covered, and that this structure can be known apart 
from any religious authority,” and its penetrating il- 
lustration in the specific issues of democracy an4 mo- 
nogamy is just the sort of utterly candid and down- 
right presentation which we all seek. Hardly less 
suggestive is “The Christian Message for the Economic 
Order” and the discussion of what the Christian Church 
may and may not be expected to contribute to the cure 
of current ills. 

Much more notable than the range of topics, amaz- 
ingly wide and fundamental as they are in so slim a 
volume, is the temper and high quality of their treat- 
ment. It is enough to say that we have John Bennett 
at his very best—the same powers of simple yet acute 
analysis, of lucid yet profound simplification, of sober 
yet distinguished writing, of scrupulously fair yet in- 
escapably incisive exposure; of the unimpassioned yet 
graciously convincing and winning advocacy which un- 
failingly characterize his speech, his writing and his 
influence because they are of the essence of his 
spirit. It is these qualities, among others, which have 
led more than one of the passing generation of Chris- 
tian leaders to speak of him as the most helpful mem- 
ber of the oncoming leadership. “What he is speaks 
so loud that I cannot fail to listen to what he says.” 

When I laid down the manuscript of Christianity— 
and Our World after a first reading one brilliant sum- 
mer day on the Maine coast last August, I was con- 
vinced that we had been given the most valuable single 
book for youth, and their leaders, in the past ten years. 
A critical rereading after the passage of the months, 
and the steadily mounting acclaim which has already 
reached phenomenal proportions within a month of 
publication, abundantly confirm that judgment. 











@ A Symposium on 
Household Employment 


FAIR and CLEAR in THE HOME 


Edited by Dorothy Wells and Carol Biba 


Human relationships, the interview, suggested 
schedules for running a home, the employment 
bureau and legislation affecting standards and 
hours dealt with from the home maker's angle. 


$1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Living Courageously 
$1.00. 


By Kirby Page. Farrar and Rinehart. 

In this impassioned call to higher living Kirby Page suggests 
that courage is a necessary requisite in “living triumphantly” 
and “living creatively.” 

The first one-third of the book is given to ten chapters, each 
to action, to endeavor, to adventure, to suffering in the 
realm of personal living and social creation. The remaining 
two-thirds is an anthology of modern prose and verse, taken 
from such men as Macmurray, Laski, Nehru, Fosdick, Rausch- 
enbusch, Sandburg. It is a vigorous, almost blazing anthology 
f modern socialistic writing that electrifies the view and stim- 
ulates the will. But outwardly effective action is seen to rest 
on inwardly disciplined living and thinking and the book aims 
it creating for the individual contact with “the sources of 
power required by an individual in this day of terrific social 
conflict.” The whole book rings with a sense of urgency and 
intensity. 


a “call” 


Is it really “visionary and utopian to expect religious people 
to follow their deepest convictions at the cost of position, com- 
fort and safety?” ‘The book claims that “lack of courage on the 
part of most religious people in following what they know to 
be the mandates of their faith is responsible for much of the 
barrenness and impotence of the Church.” Repudiating the 
methods of fascism and communism, the writer states that there 
is “only one pathway leading upward to the City of God: _ radi- 
cal transformation of the present social order by pacific means.” 
But this means courage, the courage of the Christ facing a 
The resources are available, and we must use 

JoHN ALEXANDER. 


world alone. 
them. 


University of Melbourne. 


St. Thomas Aquinas. 


G. K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 


Like many others today I have come to have a deep interest 
in the Christian rationalism of St. Thomas. It is no mere 
chance that in the present period of recovery from extreme 
liberalism and optimism there should be a revival of interest in 
this thirteenth century scholar who brought the scientific atti- 
tude and method of Aristotle into the mainstream of Christian 
thought. One comes to this book in vain, however, for new 
or clear light on this great figure. There is in it plenty of 
Chesterton (always stimulating, solid, wise), an abundance of 
defense of the historic rightness of the Catholic Church, a 
generous ingredient of scorn for the Protestant Church, refer- 
ences to St. Thomas’ Mussolini-profile and his bull-like pro- 
portions, but little to give one an adequate view of the gigantic 
mind and spirit to whom the Church owes so much. St. Thomas 
looked out upon life and saw fact. In Jesus Christ he found 
a rational philosophy. He is worthy of our further study. 


A Preface to Racial Understanding 


By Charles S. Johnson. 


paper, 60 cents. 


Friendship Press. 


Cloth, $1.00; 


If, as is often stated, race relations is the “acid test of 
Christianity,” study of A Preface to Racial Understanding by 
Charles S. Johnson, professor of sociology at Fisk University, 
should go far toward helping individual Christians meet that 
test. Starting with the background of slavery and tracing 
briefly the history of the Negro in the new world, the author 
goes on to give the human elements that enter into what we 
call the Negro Problem—the economic struggle, social rela- 
tions, education. He then turns to the contribution of the 
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Negro to American life and culture: his labor, his unique gift 
of music, his folklore, his growing contributions of literature 
and art; all of which white America is prone to overlook. 


The “age old conflict between the interpretation of religion 

and the social behavior inspired by this interpretation” 

is the basis of a chapter which shows how the church has been 

“the testing ground for a great moral issue” and also “the 
common ground for social reconstruction.” 


In conclusion Dr. Johnson points the way toward “the con- 
quest of racial prejudice,” not by any set formula but by guiding 
principles and successful precedents which will be suggestive 
to those who are seeking to find the Christian way of life in 
race relations. KATHERINE GARDNER. 


Cooperative Democracy. 


James P. Warbasse. Harper. $2.50. 


Dr. Warbasse, president of the Codperative League of America, 
discusses consumers’ coéperation as a practical working method 
which is reorganizing society upon a voluntary, non-political 
basis. The present volume is the third revised edition of his 
“Coéperative Democracy,” which is based upon Dr. Warbasse’s 
extensive and intensive observation of codperative associations 
both in Europe and in this country and upon a thorough mastery 
of the literature of the subject. 


The author treats codperation not as a utopian theory but “as 
a factor moving toward a different society of the future, and as 
an element in a social complex. [He has not attempted] to iso- 
late it, but to discuss it in its relation to existing conditions.” 
Coéperation to the author is no palliative, no scheme to patch up 
existing economic weaknesses, no mere shopkeeping. To him 
it is an evolutionary method that makes use of private property, 
democracy and personal freedom to build a better social order 
based on mutual aid, self-discipline, personal responsibility. 

Until recently the extent of the movement and its philosophy 
and ultimate aims have been little known even to most students 
of current affairs. It is a movement that deserves consideration 
and study by young people in the colleges and churches. An 
excellent way to begin such a study is to make use of this new 
contribution to codperative literature. ArTHUR E. ALBRECHT. 

6.6. Be 3s 


Marching! Marching! 


By Clara Weatherwax. John Day Company. $1.90. 


This is the novel which won the prize offered jointly by the 
New Masses and the John Day Company for “a novel on an 
American proletarian theme.” Like most prize novels it brought 
forth a wide variety of reactions from the critics. In this case, 
however, the reactions were conditioned partially by the live 
controversy centering around proletarian literature. 


Marching! Marching! is the story of a group of exploited, 
class-conscious workers in a lumber town on the northwest 
coast. Workers of a half dozen races are separated by both 
prejudice and language. The speed-up is used to beat the de- 
pression in an industrial setting where accidents and insecurity 
are the inevitable by-products. We see mill owners firing men 
for attempting to organize fellow workers. When this tactic 
fails violence and the repression of a corrupt local govern- 
ment are employed. There is nothing new in this story, for 
it represents a pattern altogether too familiar in the lives of 
America’s most exploited workers. 

The particular value of the novel lies in Miss Weatherwax’s 
ability to make the reader sense vividly a class-conscious work- 
ing people as they live, work and organize. It is “inside stuff.” 
These people talk in. rough, choppy language about the things 








that fill their lives. The author achieves her effect partly by 
a complete disregard of the ordinary rules of punctuation; she 
uses italics to indicate speeches and at the same time throws 
in a great deal of half articulate thinking which deepens the 
sense of realism. 

Labor struggles can never be studied effectively without 
ome first-hand experiences. Students who are forced to rely 
entirely upon second-hand sources will find Marching! March- 
ing! a valuable psychological supplement to text book and pe- 
riodical material Georce L. ABERNETHY. 


Culver-Stockton. 


As Far As I Can See 
By Winifred Kirkland. Scribner. $2.00. 


To youth—those who are frankly agnostic and those who 
are sincerely seeking to understand and practice the Christian 
way of living—Winifred Kirkland addresses this book. Chris- 
tianity is for her no comfortable faith. It is most difficult be- 
cause it must square with the whole universe. She believes 
that the present-day Calvary of all Christians is not so much 
personal as social: having one’s church pharisaically deny 
brotherhood to those of another class or race; seeing one’s 
country appropriate a billion dollars a year for armaments. As 
one who is committed to the imitation of Jesus as the only way 
to understand him, the author writes of the faith, prayer, im- 
mortality, and patriotism of a vitally positive religion. Her 
clear-headed awareness of the problems of today and the ab- 
solute conviction and sincerity of her faith will help anyone 
who is trying to achieve companionship with Jesus. 

MARILEE Kone. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Taking Hold of God. 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. Zonderman. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 


Dr. Zwemer here deals freshly, vigorously, with many of the 
questions about prayer that a thoughtful person would ask. 
The chapter on “Hindrance to Prayer” is especially relevant 
and helpful. It is always stimulating to have indicated the 
points at which others have met obstacles and overcome them. 

Not the least helpful section of this invigorating volume is 
the carefully selected bibliography, in which many will find 
valuable suggestions for further reading. While the back- 
ground of this volume is conservative its spirit is irenic and 
open-minded to the leading of the Spirit of God. 

GeorGE IRVING. 
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Helps in Becoming World-Minded 


Tue Stupent Wortp. Quarterly publication of the Worlds 
Student Christian Federation, edited in Geneva (Switzerland) 
by Visser "t Hooft. (Annual subscription, $1.50; single 
copies, 50c.) 


ForeEIGN Poticy Reports: “German Trade Drive in Southes 
ern Europe”; “European Diplomacy in the Spanish Crisj 
“One Year of the Philippine Commonwealth”; “Civil War 
Spain.” (25 cents each.) 


Towarp A New Community. Facts about the World’s St 
dent Christian Federation. Free from THE INTERCOLLEGIAR, 


REPORTS OF THE FEDERATION. Surveys of thought and actigg 
in the Student Christian Movements: 
“Students Find the Truth to Serve.” 
Visser ’t Hooft. 25c. 


Biennial report, 


“Students and Nationalism.” Commission findings. 
“Students and Evangelism.” Commission findings. 25¢, 


I. S.S. Buttetin. The monthly magazine of International § 
dent Service (formerly More Facts). The new format j 
larger and the articles are printed in attractive type. (A 
nual subscription, $1.00.) 

VALIDITY AND NECEsSITy OF Missions TO Mostems. The Mog 
lem World for January, 1937, will deal with this subject 
(Annual subscription to the Moslem World, $2.00; sing 
copy, 50c.) 


bs 


PUBLISHED IN CHINA: These new publications of the Yenchingl 
University Press (Peiping, China) are of interest both fog 
authorship and content: 

“When I Pray”—Herbert Gray and Arthur Rugh. 
“Letters from Palestine”—Arthur Rugh. (Intimate glimpse 
into the life of Jesus and of modern turbulent Palestine} 
“Better Methods of Bible Teaching’—Arthur Ruge. (Sixe 
teen lessons applying accepted principles of modern peda 
gogy to the teaching of Bible classes.) 
“Jesus” (Christian Literature Society). A life of Jesu 
taken from Matthew, Mark, and Luke in a new transla 
tion and in Chinese format. 


Notre: Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN will be glad to forward to thé 
proper addresses orders for any of the above publications. 





Who's Who in this Issue 


Monr SEN and JoHN ALEXANDER, of the univer- 
sities of Delhi and Melbourne respectively, followed 
attendance at the Pacific Area Conference with an 
extended tour of colleges in the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Both are now on the high seas homeward bound—Mr. 
Sen via the Atlantic and the British Quadrennial, Mr. 
Alexander via the Pacific direct for Australia. 


Grecory VLAstTos is Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hoort is General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation with headquar- 
ters at Geneva, Switzerland. 


J. Merte Davis is Director of the Department of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel of the 
International Missionary Council. 


GeEoRGE STEWART’S latest book is a novel—‘Reluc- 
tant Soil,” not yet a best seller—though reviews indi- 
cate it should be one. Throughout the Student 
Movement Dr. Stewart is known as writer, speaker 
and friend. 





Henry P. Van Dusen, author of “The Plain Man 
Seeks for God,” and “God In Our Times”; is Dean 
of Union Theological Seminary. 
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